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He contended that the margin left was far too small, and 
that Mr. Gladstone in three years bad exceeded the revenue 
by 7,500,0007., that the paper duty ought not to have been 
abolished, and that consequently—and there Mr. Disraeli 
left it, with his deduction not drawn. Mr. Gladstone replied, 
asserting that the last two years were exceptional years, that 
the Tories wanted to take the amount of the paper duty off 
the duties on tea, and that he hoped the exhaustion ofall un- 
usual means would bring the House to perceive the necessity 
of stringent retrenchments. It is very well all that, and a 
very good answer to Mr. Disraeli, but it is a very odd system 
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“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for | 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had | 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. | 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 
Members of Parliament had no Committees to sit on | 
what a happy life they would lead! They have nothing 

to do about which sadealy is likely to worry them. The 
Ministry have nothing to carry, and therefore no need to 
apply the whip. Their constituencies watch them in languid 
phe that they should take the trouble to attend proceed- 
ings 80 irresistibly dull. They have no long speeches to hear, 
fo mistaken reports to correct, no reams of Blue-books and 
figures to get up. They have Mr. Osborne to make jokes; 
the gentle evening gossip about the Merrimac, or Poland, or 
the indelibity of orders just suffices to give them an appe- 
tite for dinner ; and the House is adjourned at hours which 
might bring the late Mr. Brotherton out of his grave only to 
express his delight. But for the Committees the House 
would be what Mr. Whitty used to call it, the “ pleasantest 
lounge in London,” the very place for dyspeptic millionaires 
ordered to abstain from excitement, and to avoid hard work. 
These glorious spasms of indolence never, however, last, and 
one wonders with pleasant tranquillity whence the inevitable 
storm is to come. Is Ireland to rebel or Lord Palmerston 
to have another fit of the gout, Garibaldi to declare war, or 
Lord Derby to lose his temper? Pending the storm all “able 


Editors” are whistling for the wind. 





ofhousekeeping. Contingencies always recur. When one’s 
wife is not ill, one’s horse gets a spavin, and if there is 
nothing to pay for paint there is sure to be furniture which 
ought to be changed. Provident men know well that a 
surplus produces economy, because it makes saving worth 
while, and docking the “ house’ allowance never stops the 
purchase of that pretty new bonnet. The Commons will 
vote for new ships and new cannon whatever the state of the 
revenue, and Mr. Gladstone, in failing to ask for the funds 
which he knows will be wanted, simply shrinks back from 
a duty he knows he ought to perform. If he had threatened 
to ask for a million his colleagues would soon have found 
the way to get it out of the dockyards. 





Major O'Reilly, the Papal member for Longford, has 
taken his place in the House of Commons as an Irish 
member, and has also vindicated his choice of a place as an 
Irish member. In a most naif letter to the Bishop of 
Ardagh, who had apparently reproached him with sitting on 
the liberal benches, he explains that he sits there because 
his principles are liberal: the Bishop, however, he adds, 
with true Irish logic, may rest assured that he will vote 
faithfully with the opposition. Having committed himself 
to a contradiction, the Major solves the difficulty like many 
other people, by devoting appearances to the affirmative, and 
acts to the negative proposition. But it is the peculiar grace 
and fascination of the Frish character that, while it contrives 
its little tricks like the rest of the world, it confides them 
with charming simplicity to the world at large before they 
can possibly take effect. 


The Saturday Review last week turned its attention to 
the subject of good taste. It is now, we believe, seven years 
since the Saturday Review cSmmenced its career. 





The Archbishop of Toulouse has promised a plenary indul- 
gence to all who keep the 17th of May as a jubilee to com- 
memorate the massacre of the Protestants. They were 


The large Python that recently gratified London society 


| by the amiable unreserve with which she laid her hundred 





































slaughtered in 1562 by the Catholics of Toulouse, instigated | eggs in this strange and inhospitable region, apparently lost 
by the authorities who had just promised their victims safety. | heart (or animal heat, which may sometimes be the same 
The pastoral order has given some scandal, and the Emperor | thing) after the eggs were laid, and has abandoned all idea 
has put a stop to the Archbishop’s Walpurgis Night. of hatching them. It was depressing for her; for they took 
--— away some of the eggs to dissect, and kept peeping under 
For one weex we have been almost without intelligence | the blankets to see the others. Now hatching is a highly 
from America. The fact of most importance is that Mr. Wen- | exciting process; Andersen’s mother-Stork long ago ex- 
dell Phillips, the Abolitionist, has been mobbed in Cincin-| plained to us what trifles jar upon a mother’s feelings in 
nati. The worthy citizens of that place live by the cultivation | hatching time. And with snakes the nervous system must 
of pigs, which they sell to the South, and they therefore | be still more highly strung. What with looking forward to 
highly approve of slavery. As Mr. Phillips does not, they | the critical moment when a hundred little baby-snakes will 
called him a nigger worshipper, hunted him into the street, | be crawling all over her no wonder she gets hysterical and 
and but for his timely retreat, would probably have turned | refuses food,—and the eggs are addled. 
him into food for the pigs which have usually possession of | : 
Cincinnati. Mr. Phillips wiil survive their attack, and! The Shoeburyness gun experiments on Tuesday last have 
slavery too, but the occurrence suggests the theory that) yery nearly restored the relative position between artillery and 
there is a mob in America in spite of Mr. Bright. Or, is a! ships, which was disturbed by the invention of the iron-plated 
blood-thirsty crowd of pig-jobbers inteut on killing a man | vessels. For a moment, as it were, the dream of an invulner- 
because he advocates human freedom, not a mob, because its | able coat of mail for ships had haunted the world ; but now, 
component ruffiaus happen to be the unworthy depositaries | one more, it has been proved that offensive ingenuity will ge- 
of political power ? | nerally keep in advance of defensive. The former experiments 
| were tried on guns efficient to penetrate ordinary obstacles at 
The Parliamentary siesta has only once been really broken. a great distance, but not well calculated to penetrate extra- 
On Monday night “Mr. Disraeli rose to dissect the budget. ordinary obstacles at a short distance. The range of a gun 

















































depends partly on the velocity with which the shot leaves the quires that we should dosomething for them. A Committee hag 
gun, but much also on the rate at which it loses this velocity | been formed to find the means and use them. They Propose 
through the resistance of the air. The old Armstrong guns to lodge and provide for their visitors at cost price: to orgs. 
were devised to diminish the rate at which velocity is lost, nize a corps of interpreters; to procure medical attendance. 
not to increase the first velocity. But for short ranges like and to arrange excursions into the neighbourhood of London, 
200 yards the first velocity is the only important point,|and the requisite is of course money. No praise of the 
and this depends on the quantity of powder which is) object in view from us is needful, and we may merely add 
used and burnt in the charge. Sir William Armstrong that subscriptions can be sent to the London Joint-Stock 
tried on Tuesday a gun weighing twelve tons, invented Bank (West Branch), 69, Pall- mall, 8.W. 
expressly to bear a large charge of powder, and, when | 





rifled, adapted to discharge a 300 1b. ball. It was, how-| Government has sustained another defeat. We want a 
ever, then not rifled, loaded only with 156 lb. ball, and | Palace of Justice, which shall contain all the courts, and it 
charged first with 40 lb. and then 50 lb. of powder. The|has long been proposed to build one on the site of the 
effect was tremendous. It penetrated, at 200 yards, the | rookeries now stretching from the Strand to Lincoln's *o 
four-and-a-half inches of superficial iron, went through 18 | fields ; the cost is to be more than a million, which Mr. Con 
inches of teak backing, and penetrated also the inner iron | per proposed to take from the suitors’ fee fund and interest 
skin of the vessel, except in one case, in which it cracked it. | fund, which now belong to nobody. Parliament, however 
This settles the question as to the utility of fortifications. | must guarantee the interest on the money should it ever - 
The question remains as to the possibility of carrying such | required. The House did not see it at all. Led by Mr. 
guns on board ship for the benefit of iron antagonists. | Selwyn, the majority held that a million spent under thei: 
Lord Clarence Paget speaks doubtfully on this head ; but it} guarantee was a million spent by them, and threw out the 
is possible that even a considerably smaller charge of gun-| bill by a vote of 88 to 81. It is quite clear that the sugar 
powder in a rifled gun, which admits of a heavier ball, would | on the pill was illusory, and Parliament, which sits in g 
soon destroy the Merrimac or Monitor. The destructive | building which cost exactly three times the estimate, is wise 
force is measured by the mass when multiplied by the square | to be jealous of great Parliamentary structures. The new 
of the velocity. To increase the velocity, therefore, is the | courts can wait very well till the ironsides are completed, by 
most important point; but, even with a ball of double | which time the fund may be large enough to build the palace 
weight, a double effect would be attained. without a Parliamentary guarantee. 








Mr. Kingsley has addressed the Times in support of the 
scheme managed by Miss M. Rye for promoting female emi- 
gration to colonies which want wives. He is very doubtful, 
he says, about the movement for sentencing women to work, 
haying, it seems, a heretical fancy that God made them for 
wives and mothers. ; He holds, however, that there 13 B) ay amnesty. Then, as these stories became a little too bare. 
surplusage of women in England, a fact which tends fast to |faced, we heard that only the citadel of Nauplia held out; 
enlarge the bounds of the 2 social evil, and looks to the 'then, that the King would “treat on the basis of change of 
project now started as a direct and practical relief. : The Ministry ;” and now a revolution is expected in Athens, and 
National Review, in an article attributed to Mr. W. R. Greg 8|« families are flying to the Pireus.” Is the Royal Family 
bright Poses proved that this surplusage included 750,000 ‘among them? ‘The truth is, the King is detested by every 


souls. Of these thousands are unfit for colonial life, thousands | class, cand the Guedics tnd detecenined te have 0 uationslin 
have means, and hundreds of thousands have family ties, 


: : : |vernment, which will struggle for the whole nation, and not 
amid which they are almost as happy as in their Proner | be content to misgovern its fourteenth part. All classes 
state. Miss Rye proposes to deal with the remainder by |being of one mind, the King can only rely on dependents 
aiding them to remove to colonies where there are two or more | yj.9 are evidently giving ground. - 
men for every woman who lands. The object seems a most 
sensible one, and needs only some of the money the public 
scatters so lavishly on objects perhaps as worthy, but pro- 
ductive of far less permanent good. Surely there can be no 
wives in England who do not pity colonial bachelors. 


Who manufactures the telegrams which arrive in London 
from Greece? They have not even the merit of being plau- 
sible falsehoods. For weeks past the Greek revolution has 
| been reported dead. Nauplia was taken by Royalist troops, 
| The insurgents were begging for pardon. The King had granted 








The “situation” at Berlin has continued throughout the 
|week, but there are sigus that the reactionaries are rapidly 
losing heart. M. von der Heydt is now trying to conciliate 
the public by conceding financial reform. He proposes to 
reduce the army expenditure by 375,000/., to abolish the 


“es “ . . a" > for S vark. Mr. 48 e . 
R oa mgd ‘} a fo i: ” Chilters = es ag Rr addition of 25 per cent. added for army purposes, and to 
oupell has applied for the Whiitern Hundreds, Dut there 18 | take off some small imposts which press heavily on tk poor. 


ocane informality which delays the issue of a ~~ writ. All | These devices are intended to influence the elections, and 
kinds of rumours are afloat as to the cause of this vacancy, | will, itis said, all fail. The people perceive that the point at 
but the only tolerably authenticated meets seem to be that | issue is the existence of Parliamentary power, and will re- 
Mr. Roupell has resigned from pecuniary difficulties, and |turn a body of members pledged to secure a searching and 
that Mr. F. Goldsmid will try for the vacant seat. The |), ost budvet = 5 
Tory organs are talking of the pleasure of incurring defeat, " hi 

and suggest Lord Ranelagh as the most fitting candidate, as 
at once a lord, a hero, and an officially injured man. 





Oxford Radicalism has broken out in a new place. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in a letter to the Daily News, does not see 


- oe , , why we should keep on supporting Turkey, and doubts 
" ie’s Clergy Relief Bill, for enabling clergymen - 5 2? ; 
Mr. Bouverie’s Clergy Relic S oe |whether the balance of power be not a worn-out political 


to cast their clerical skin when they give up their duty, icaiae Wis is mek aan wher een dank teates ton ae 
and enter on ordinary secular professions, was read a second Sasites Gillie Gul aan'de hen ‘eee alesse ier Gn cheat al 
° > ~~ . . * or > ¢ Te) rery clearly . , -e sho “ 
time on Wednesday, with the understanding that it was to |) +); , Ms atte! Say vey Pate Srandagye wed, 20: 
. . mq | Libita stranger from claiming the fair inheritance. Our true 
be amended and perhaps purged in a select committee. The pag ‘ ae . 
acheal citniatien ie ealinl tiie. the mmnenatt - for | Poliey is to leave the races encamped in Turkey to fight out 
Pa hich’ w page rots “+ Me Mi vekton Mil 7 alle y a“ (their own battle, and simply prohibit intervention from the 
il ye fed we -« Be tt the 8 ma “corinne p ee | outside. The victory oan probably remain with the Rou- 
a P Bier . © | mains, and there is no proof that they are too weak to organize 
of conviction or heresy. The ecclesiastical Conservatives . , : ans o 
‘ Morag oe : yr | an independent state. You may buttress a falling wall, but 
however, obviously hope to maim it in committee, Sir W. | aes ahidiieh tenes teeta ahen ome 5 ’ 
Heathcote, for instance, appearing to believe that to exempt \° PP ‘ 
any one from subjection to ecclesiastical authority who has | ee aie ammo 
once been subject to it, is to cast “the maximum of insult” | Great complaints are still made of the uses to which the 
on the Chureh. The more manly Churchmen—even the | reading-room of the Museum is daily turned. Men who care 
Bishop of Exeter—have supported warmly the principle of | only for novels, boys who want to read Latin primers, people 
the bill. But there is in some quarters an obvious reluctance | Who care nothing about books, and only want to sit away the 
to relax the ecclesiastical hold for a moment on anything or | hours, throng into the room, and take up the space needed 
person whatsoever, lest all should sooner or later slip out of | for honest inquirers. The remedy is not very easy to find, 
ecclesiastics’ grasp. for some of the suggestions are inconsiderate. Boys ought 
seers ds anes teal to be admitted, for the lad of seventeen who wants to study 
It has been suggested that the foreign workmen who visit | hard, and has not the books, is just the lad whom the national 
the Great Exhibition will find themselves rather at a loss for Library ought to assist. But we do not see the objection to 
accommodation and means, and that Euglish hospitality re- | allowing a specially-appointed oflicial to inquire the object of 
’ 8 J S 28] Y~AapE q 
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the visitor, and if it is one which has no justification in the 
character of the Museum, refuse his application. Such an 
official would need tact, but if not selected by competition 
he might be discovered. 





The collection for the sufferers by the Hartley Colliery 
accident has amounted to 75,000/., a really magnificent gift 
even for English charity. lt would be an interesting specu- 
Jation to calculate what proportion the total of English public 
subscriptions bears to the poor rate. We believe it exceeds 
it, the Missionary Societies alone receiving a million sterling 
a-vear. Even with this addition the total amount falls short 
of the tithe paid by some nations, and ordered by Jewish 





law. That gift would be equal to a two shilling income tax, 
and would for the day extinguish pauperism. 
THE WEEK ABROAD. 


— 
Fraxce.—The 17th of May is the second centenary of the massacre 
of Toulouse, which arose in this wise. Early m May, 1662, a 
yarrel arose between the Catholics and Protestants of the town in 
which all the officials and nobles sided with the former. After a 
contest of some days, the Protestants yielded, and the Catholics 
promised their lives on condition of leaving the town. They accepted 
the terms, deposited their arms, and on 17th May set forth, to be 
instantly attacked by the mob, the officials, and the soldiery. The 


murderers were unpunished, and the Archbishop of Toulouse has | 


ordered a jubilee to celebrate the “glorious event.” The French 
are cso tery and the Government has prohibited the ceremonial 
as recalling a grievous episode. The Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul has been finally informed that 766 lodges have accepted the 
alternative of working separately, and 88 only acceded to the 
proposal of accepting a nominee of the State as President. Con- 
sequently, the society only exists so long as the lodges act 
separately. The next step will be to abolish it, as the Society is 
an ultramontane organization, and has, it is reported, made arrange- 
ments for transferring its Presidency to foreigners. 

The Government has proposed to add to the law which protects 
public functionaries from insult a new clause, which provides that 
“if the outrage be committed by a writing or drawing not made 
public, the punishment will be imprisonment for fifteen days at least, 
ora year at most.” This Jaw is intended, donbtless, to include the 
countless squibs and caricatures which are handed about in society ; 
bat it authorizes domiciliary visits to any extent, and, as M. Prevost 
Paradol has pointed out, it would include memoirs not intended to 
be published for years. 

The Moniteur announces that the French army will be reduced by 
$2,000 men. These men, however, are not struck off the strength 
of the army, but constitute the effective force maintained in excess 
of the vote of the Chamber. It would have been necessary to ask 
for them an extraordinary credit, which M. Fould was unwilling to 


do. It is added, that six regiments of infantry and three of Chasseurs | 


are to be reduced. The Government hope to avoid the necessity for 
new taxes on sugar and salt, which are excessively unpopular. The 
Roman question, however, which adds at least 16,000 men to the 
force required, is not at an end, and M. Lavalette has not returned 
to Rome, the Emperor being still unable to decide whether to carry 
out Lavalette’s policy, i.e., coerce the Holy See, or to maintain the 
Status quo. 


Iraty.—We have still nothing to record but the discontent of 
Southern Italy, andthe movements of Garibaldi. The former is re- 
presented as serious, brigandage breaking out everywhere, while the 
well-affected complain that they can obtain no orders in decent time, 
everything being referred to Turin. The magistracy also is corrupt 
or disaffected, and in Sicily it has been found necessary to change all 
the personnel, murder becoming disgracefully frequent. Garibaldi is 
still organizing rifle clubs, and has addressed the ladies in the theatre 
at Parma, urging them to throw off the dominion of the priests, a 
lecture received with frantic demonstrations of approval. He has 


been everywhere received with enthusiasm, and reports that 300 | 


My } ° . . 
rifle clubs have been organized. In one of his speeches to the 


artizans of Parma, he declared that he was a Republican ; that repub- | 


licanism meant obedience to the majority ; that eighty per cent. of 


Italians desired Victor Emanuel for their king, and he therefore | 
considered the throne the proof of a Republic. No news has arrived | 


from Rome, and the Pope is reported ailing, but not ill. 





— P = 
_Prussta.—aA confidential letter addressed by the Minister of 
Fins uce, M. von der Heydt, to General von Room, has been abstracted 
and published ina local new spaper. In it M. von der Heydt repeats 


that it is of importance the elections should terminate well, and that | 
7 » s . | 
to secure this result it will be necessary to reduce the army esti- 
mates, and, if ible, take off the 25 per cent. add al tz 
, , Il possible, take OM the 20 per cent. additional taxes. 


he loss will be 3,700,000 thalers, and this can only be met by a 
teduction of military expenditure. He suggests, therefore, a mini- 
mum reduetion of 2,500,000 thalers, leaving the mode entirely to the 
Minister at War. The object of M. von der Heydt in making this 
proposal is explained in another column. It is reported, also, that 


the Government intend to introduce a detailed budget of their own 
accord, and to reduce certain taxes, such as those on salt, which 


| press upon the masses. This is probably true, but there are ramours 
} that the King fears revolt, a has called together some Major- 
| Generals with orders to act in the event of an emeute. 
| The plan for the conversion of the Five per Cents. into Four-and- 
a-Half stock appears to have failed. The measure, as usual in coun- 
| tries where investments are few, was unpopular in itself, and still more 
| unpopular from the way it was done. The municipalities, who hold 
large sums, and the public, have intimated that they shall apply for 
their money, the committee of fourteen leading bankers have re- 
| fused their aid, and M. Von der Heydt must either recal his notifica- 
tion, or apply to Parliament for aid, which will be refused. 
| The census of Prussia was taken on 3rd December, and shows the 
| population to be 18,497,458, proving an increase of one and a quarter 
| per cent. per annum. Prussia, therefore, has nearly the population 
}of England and Wales, but will take 75 years to double itself. 


| Berlin contains 545,319 people. 
| Austria.—The police have received orders to be more lenient in 
Hungary, and the Hungarian Minister, Count Forgach, is permitted 
to resist the demand of the Reichsrath for information on Hun- 
| earian finance. The fact, which is unc uestionable, is supposed to in- 
| dicate the Emperor’s secret belief that he must, sooner or later, come 
|to terms with Hungary. Meantime he has ordered, on receipt of 
intelligence of the battle in the James River, three iron-cased vessels. 





Russta.—The Emperor has issued the first order relaxing the 
censorship. Hitherto, the local censors have been obliged to refer 
doubtful questions to all the departments. Henceforward they 
| will receive their instructions oa from the Minister of Public 
| Enlightenment, except when the doubtful matter relates to clerical 
|affairs or the members of the Imperial family. This order only 
| removes a vexation, but stillit is considered a concession, eighteen 
departments being harder censors than one, and the one selected 
not being the Ministry of Police. It is to be noted that the 
| Censorship which does not attack property seldom excites the 
;irritation created by penal laws against the press, which do. It is 
reported that the Imperial Government is on bad terms with that of 
Denmark. King Osear looks to a Scandinavian Empire, and urges 
Denmark to resist Germany, as Denmark, deprived of Schleswig and 
Holstein, must join Sweden. The Czar wants no such power at his 
gates, and has sharply rebuked King Oscar, The story is probable 
enough. 


Turkey.—The success of the Turkish loan has caused consider- 
able rejoicing in the capital, though it has not materially affected the 
rate of exchange, it being thought that Government will fund part 
of the paper money which the loan was to pay off. The troops of 
the capital are now only one month in arrear—an almost unheard-of 
event. It is said that Vely Pasha, ambassador in Paris, has recom- 
mended a Parliament, elected by all Turkey, and enabled to decide 
on financial questions. The recommendation is useless, the power 
of the Sultan being based on a religious dogma, and therefore un- 
assailable. He is still practically, as well as theoretically, absolute, 
all Turks being ready to carry out his decrees with their lives. 


America.—The American mail is overdue, and our latest news 
only extends to 26th March. The intelligence is not of much 
importance. General Burnside had seized Beaufort, which gives 
him an accessible harbour, and Fort Macon, one of the strongest 
fortifications on the coast. Nothing, however, is reported of the Army 
of the Potomac, and Island No. 10 in the Mississippi has not yet 
| been captured. The attacking force, however, seem to expect that 
the Confederates will be “drowned out” by a furious rise of the 
Ohio. The Confederates tried to turn the flank of the Federals by 
attacking General Shields in Winchester. He had been left there 
with S000 men by General Banks, who had received orders to occupy 
the old position in front of Manassas. The Confederate General 
Jackson heard that Winchester had been weakened, and marched on 
the place with 15,000 men, meeting General Shields on his road. A 
skirmish ensued, in which the Confederates lost but 600 men, and fled 
in confusion. ‘The great expedition is fast starting for Fort Monroe, 
and Federals watch with anxiety for tidings of the Merrimac, which 
may attack and destroy the wooden squadron and transports. She 

: 

is under repairs, 

The anti-slavery discussion has been sharp, and the events of the 
week are unfavourable to abolition. Mr. Wendell! Phillips has been 
attacked in Cincinnati for lecturing on abolition principles, and Ken- 
tucky has declared against the President’s offer. lmmediately on 
| its receipt a member of the Lower House introduced a bill disfran- 
| chising any person who should propose or support the abolition 
| of slavery, and banishing them within ten days. This bill was 
| 
| 


received by 48 votes to 28, but the constitution requires a majority 
of two-thirds. The vote, however, sufliciently displays the temper of 
| the Assembly. 





Rome.—We have received a curious sketch of the way in which 
Antonelli accumulates wealth: “In a way peculiar to abeolute 
| despotism, Antonelli also manages to turn vast sums into his 
own pocket and the pockets of his family. The Bank of Rome 
| itself is kept by his brother Filippo Antonelli, and what presen- 
| tations may there take place are of course unknown. This year, 
| however, an illustration of strange dealings came out ; 2000/. collected 
in land as Peter’s pence were sent over to Monsignor T., the 


i ope’s Irish Chamberlain. Messrs. P and C——, English Catholic 
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bankers in Rome, agreed to cash the bills for this money at an unusually 
low rate of interest, and Monsignor T——’s confidential servant was 
in the act of carrying it to their bank, when he was met by Antonelli’s 
servants, who vehemently required him to lodge it not with Messrs. 
P—— and C— , but with Antonelli, and the man, overwhelmed by 
menaces, consented. In 1860, it was suddenly proclaimed that Sicilian 
wines might be imported free of duty direct to Rome. Immediately 
afterwards, sixteen vessels laden with them, and belonging to Anto- 
nelli, arrived at the Risser Grande. Hardly was their cargo landed, 
when a new decree came out, forbidding the future importation of 
Sicilian wines ! A large contract being opened for supplying wood for 
the fences of the railways, a man named Cortere, a creature of Anto- 
nelli, made an offer, to which one of the four brothers, Count Trittone, 
ventured faire concurrence by an under-bid. Instantly the Trittones 
were accused of raising bodies of Trasteverini to ery ‘ Morte al Pape.’ 
Three were exiled. The fourth lay concealed for four months at the 
house of my informant. At the end of that time De Grammont inter- 
fered for the pardon of Count Trittone for his imaginary offence (which 
was entirely disproved) on the grounds of his usefulness as purveyor 
of the French army. Before it was granted, however, the contract was 
given to Cortesi !” 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


Minitary anp Navau.—The most important event of the week 
has undoubtedly been the new gun experiment at Shoeburyness. It 
has long been suspected that the apparent inefficiency of the Arm- 
strong 200-pounders against the iron-plated vessels at short ranges 
has been due to the smallness of the charges of gunpowder with 
which they are loaded, and the consequent feebleness of the initial 
velocity. The old 68-pounders were known to send the shot from 
the mouth of the gun with a much higher initial velocity than the 
rifled Armstrong guns. The advantage in the latter lay in the 
much less resistance which the conical and rifled shot opposed 
to the air, so that, though starting with far less velocity, because 
propelled by a much smaller charge of gunpowder than the 
shot of the old 68-pounders, they travelled to more than twice 
the distance, and of course at long distances, like 2,000-3,000 
yards, struck with much greater force. With the Armstrong 
200-pounder the initial velocity of the shot is about 1150-1200 
fect per second; with old smooth-bore 68-pounders it is 1600 
feet per second. But while the former shots attain a range of 7000 
yards the latter only reach 3000 yards. Ata distance of 700 yards 
the velocities of the two kinds of shot are about equal,—the 68- 

ander shot being of course much ahead of the other, as 
it starts with a great advantage. From this time, however, 
it loses rapidly on the other, till at a distance of 1,200 yards they are 
both abreast, and at 3,000, as we said, the old 68-pounder shot 
touches the earth while the Armstrong is still in mid-career. It is 
obvious, therefore, that for short ranges like 200 yards the destruc- 
tive force of the shot will depend upon the initial velocity, that is, upon 
the charge of gunpowder, and xo¢ on the causes which determine its 
destructive force at a long range like 2,000 or 3,000 yards. Itis a 
delusion to suppose that the gun of greater power at a long range 
must be the gun of greater power at a shortrange. This is so only if 
the shots issue with equal velocity from the mouthof the gun. At Shoe- 
buryness, on Tuesday, experiments were tried against a target built 
like the side of the Warrior with a new gun (not yet rifled) of Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong’s, made on purpose to take a great charge of gun- 
powder, and so secure a high initial velocity. The gun is iron, 14 feet 
long, the diameter of its muzzle 104 inches, and its weight 12 tons. If 
rifled it would throw a 300-pound shot, but unrifled it only threw 156- 
pound shots. It was tried with a charge of 40 pounds of powder 
(more than twice the ordinary charge of the old guns). The 
result was astounding. The side of the Warrior, which had 
resisted both the old 68-pounders and the ordinary Armstrong 
200-pounders at the same range, was utterly shattered by this 
gun, even witha 40 Ib. charge, and with a 50 Ib. charge of gunpowder 
was riddled so effectually, that there was little doubt but that it 
would have passed entirely through the real ship at a similar range, 
and made its exit from the opposite side. The first shot entered, 
yassed through 18 inches of backing, and was stopped by the inner 
iron skin of the ship, which, however, it cracked. The next went 
through plating, backing, skin, and all. The 50 lb. charge produced 
a still more formidable effect. The target was the same as the side 
of the Warrior, Defence, Black Prince, and Resistance, namely, a four- 
ond-a-half in. iron plate, with two layers of ten-in. teak beams placed 
transversely, and with an inner skin of wrought iron nearly an inch 
thick. ‘The iron-plated frigates now building—the Achilles, Hector, 
Agincourt, Valiant, Northumberland, and Minotaur—are to have 
plates five-and-a-half inches thick, with the same thickness of teak 
and inner iron. But when the new Armstrong gun is rifled, so that 
a 300 Ib. shot can be thrown with the same initial velocity, there can 
be no doubt that this coat of mail will yield as easily as the other. 
‘The damaging effect of a shot is in propartion to the mass multiplied 
by the square of the velocity ; and in doubling the weight of the shot, 
therefore, if the velocity be not diminished, the damaging power will 
be also doubled. These experiments are conclusive as to the rate at 
which science is at present advancing the aggressive force of our 
gunnery; it is probably even more rapid than the rate at which 
the defensive force of our armour can ever advance. 


Exchange, Manchester, the Mayor of Manchester in the chair, to 
receive the report of the recent deputation to Lord Palmerston om, 
cerning the Indian tariff, and to originate petitions from every cotton 
mill in this country for a repeal of the Indian import duty on may 
factured cotton goods and yarns. The petition prepared goes san 
the old (and generally solid ground), points out that the protective 
duty has already had the effect of multiplying cotton spindles a 
looms in India tenfold; that Indian capital is thereby artificia 
diverted from agriculture to manufacture, &c. It introduces how. 
ever, rather a clap-trap argument, that in the Indian mills the 
labourers are obliged to work seven days in the week, i.e., also on the 
Sunday, the petitioners evidently supposing that if there were no 

rotective duty on Indian cottons the fodian capitalists would 

ecome Sabbatarians. When the petitioners complain that the 
Sabbath is “ openly violated ix consequence of the false steps taken by 
the Indian Government,” they certainly press into their service a 
species of logic that is well calculated to damage an excellent 
cause. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has passed a resolution 
recording its “ grateful sense” of the ability and fairness with which 
Mr. Bright has advocated the principles of the Federal cause in Eng. 
land, and transmitted this resolution to Mr. Bright in a complimentary 
letter. Mr. Bright replies appropriately but not patriotically, He 
helieves that there is “‘ no other country in which men have ®t 80 
free and so prosperous as in yours, and that there is no other political 
constitution now in existence in the preservation of which the human 
race is so deeply interested as that under which you live.” Had Mr, 
Bright written “in the fundamental reconstruction of which the 
human race is so deeply interested” he would have expressed better the 
general English feeling amongst the warmest friends of the Federal 
cause, 


SoctaL.—The February returns of pauperism show a very rapidly 
increasing pressure in Lancashire, which has raised the general pauper 
ism of the whole country nearly 12 per cent. above what it was at 
the same period of last year. In ee Ba and Cheshire the jn. 
crease of pauperism over last year is enormous; in the four weeks of 
February it was, respectively, 47.88 per cent., 52°64 per cent., 57°42 








Poriticat.—On Tuesday night a meeting was held at the Corn 


per cent., and 86°32 per cent. more than in the corresponding week 
of 1861. In other words, in the last week of February it was not 
much less than double what it was in 1861—S1,134 paupers in 186], 
to 151,172 in 1862. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s life has been threatened with violence by an 
apparent lunatic (Mr. William Cole), and he has been obliged to 
bring him up before a magistrate. 

On Thursday a meeting was held at the Society of Arts to arrange 
for a more general appeal to the people for their contributions to the 
memorial of the late Prince Consort. This meeting was well attended, 
and came to the resolution to appoint a general committee to repre- 
sent all classes inthe country for the purpose of forming local sub. 
committees, or, we suppose, in fact, collectorates. It is unfortunate 
that the distress now so general in the north should to some extent 
check their well-meant plans. You cannot expect those who are 
asking for bread to contribute towards a stone, even to their late 
beloved Prince. 


Law anp Justice.—The five men concerned in the forging of the 
Russian bank-notes have been tried before Mr. Baron Wilde, and 
found guilty. Rosenberg and Reichberg, the leaders, are condemned 
to eight years’ penal servitude ; Horwitz, Josephson, and Weber to 
six years. 

A case of some interest has been tried on the Home Circuit, before 
Lord Chief Justice Erle, of some interest, chiefly because it shows 
into what indiscreet scrapes titled ladies urgently in want of money 
are apt to get. The Viscountess Forbes is or was a bed-chamber woman 
to the Queen; but she appears to have wanted money exceedingly 
in 1859, and to have especially wished to raise 2000/. The mother 
of the Viscountess, Mrs. Territt (formerly of Chilton Hall, Suffolk), 
an old lady of ninety years of age, supposed that she had discovered 
a way of enabling her daughter to raise this money, when she fell in, 
at a lodging-house in Chester-street, with an opulent-looking lady 
called Miss M. A. Richards, who was living in good style in Clester- 
street, and appeared to think she could oblige the Viscountess with 
a little ready money on security. ‘The Viscountess executed a mort- 
gage on her property, but the money was not forthcoming. Miss 
Richards then suggested that Lady Forbes and Mrs. Territt 
should accept a bill for 5602, which might enable her to procure 
5002, which she could lend to the Viscountess. The bill itself was 
not properly stamped, and could not be brought in evidence. The 
Viscountess never received a penny on it of any kind, but Miss 
Richards did, and the question for the jury was, whether the Vis- 
countess had or had not employed Miss Richards as her agent to 
raise money for her. If she did, then she was responsible to those 
persons who had lent Miss Richards the money on the strength o! 
that agency. Miss Richards raised the money through the help ol 
the proprietor of the Argyll Rooms, Mr. Bicknell, and a music master 
jon wee at those rooms, Mr. King. Mr. King was the plaintiff i 
the case, Mr. Bicknell having discounted the bill for him. The vw 
found a verdict for the defendant, as it seemed clear that the V1s- 
countess had never recognized Miss Richards (who seems to be 4 
bankrupt swindler) as an agent of hers. 


FixanctaL.—The Egyptian Loan has been very successful, but in 
consequence of rumours circulated with a view to damage its success, 
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i the Scrip for a short time fell from 2} down to | 
the ee wes ieee a reaction to 2 per cent., but it has | 
ee ceded to 1} prem. The contractor, in the person of Mr. | 
— and their solicitor, in the person of Mr. Freshfield, attended 
“ amittee of the Stock Exchange on Thursday, with the 


he Com ; 
Le eng examined upon the general and special character of the 
- the arrangements of the loan. The following 


and . : 
en notification was afterwards issued: “The atten-| 


: nmittee having been drawn to an ambiguity | 
pa Sof the prospectus of the Egyptian Loan, Mr. Goschen, | 
_ ae of the contractors, and Mr. Freshfield, their solicitor, | 
ttended to give all necessary explanations, and it is the opinion of | 
this committee that the explanations so given by these gentlemen were | 

ectly satisfactory.” ‘The Serip of the Turkish Loan has been | 
= to 14 3, but recovered to 24, and is now at 2} $ prem. Moorish | 
} 3, but Italian Scrip is heavy at 3$3 dis. There | 
have been no other foreign loans talked of, but in the shape of new 
‘aint-stock projects the demands upon the money market are heavy. 
_—_ new undertakings have been announced, and many more are to 
follow. The payment of the dividends has made money more plentiful, 
the Market is easier, the current rate out of doors being from 2} per 
ceat. Gold continues to flow into the Bank, and will do so while 
the exchanges are in our favour. Mr. J. D. Powles, who has la- 
boured so long on behalf of several classes of the “ Foreign credi- 
tors” of European States, proceeded at the close of last week to 
Madrid, in charge of the memorial to the Spanish Government, 
which has been signed by the leading merchants and capitalists 
of the city of London, having for its object to put an end to 
the present resolutions of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, 
by which, so long as. the “Certificates” representing the ar- 
rears of interest not capitalized are not recognised, no new Spanish 
security of any kind can come upon the Market. Spanish Cer- 
tificates, upon the prospect of a very vexatious question being 
honourably settled, have advanced to 77 to 8. The Bank of 

jand returns for the week show the usual effects of the payment 
of the dividends, while the Bank of France returns for the month 
exhibit but a slight increase to the bullion. The market for the 
English Funded Securities has been quiet, but firm. Consols have been 
up to 944 for money, and 944 } for the May account, but are back again 
to 933 J and 933 94 respectively, as some allusion is expected to be 
made in Parliament about the state of affairs in Italy. New and 
Reduced Three per Cents., 924 3. Exchequer Bills, 18s. 21s. prem. 
Bank Stock has advanced to 237 39. The Indian Securities are 
steady. The Old Stock is up to 226 28; the New is at 1083 3; 
the Five per Cent. Rupee Stock, 1023 3}; the Five-and-a-Half per 
Cent., 1084 # ; the Bonds are steady, at 25s. 30s. prem. In the 
Foreign Securities there has been a fresh fall in Mexican Bonds, 
to se 334, as no new remittances are coming forward, and the 
French Government is still dissatisfied with the terms of the arrange- 
ment entered into by the Allies with Juarez. Spanish Certificates are 
buoyant and active at the prices previously quoted. The Active Bonds 
are at 52334. Turkish New Six per Cent. Bonds and the Loan of 1858 
have been extensively operated in down to 70, but the present price is 
70} 3; the Bonds of 1854 are at SO} 81 ex div.: Miies 654 ; Venezuela 
23 4. The general aspect of the Railway Market is not so good, 
prices being lower. Caledonian at 1/. 15s. lower than last week, 
and other lines 10s. to 1/. Canada Securities are lower. Bank 
Shares are flatter. ‘The prices of the new undertakings are :—Alliance 
Bank 44 prem.; Imperial Bank, 3 } prem; Bank of Columbia 2} 
prem. 


Serip firm at 6 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Friday, April 4.—Italian Affairs: Lord Westbury and Earl 
Russell.—The Revised Code: The Bishop of Oxford’s Motion for Papers.—Alleged 
Torture of Alexander Zamoyski: Lord Kinnaird’s question. 

Monday, April 7.—Military Drill in Public Schools: Discussion —Declaration of 
Title, Security of Purchasers, Transfer of Land, and Real Property (Title of Pur- 
chasers) Bills: Committee. —Industrial Schools Acts (1861) Amendment Bill: Com- 
mittee.—Whipping Bill: Committee.—Piers and Harbours Act Amendment Bill: 
Second Reading. 

Tuesday, April 8.—Industrial School Acts (1861) Amendment Bill: Third reading. 
—Pier and Harbour Act Amendment Bill: Committee. 

Thursday, April 10.—Chancery Regulation Bill: second reading.—Whipping Bill : 

reading.—Piers and Harbour Act Amendment Bill: third reading. 

Hovsr or Commons, Friday, April 4.—Mexico: Mr. Layard’s statement,—Paper 
Money in India: Mr. H. Baillie’s Motion.—Affairs of Poland: Discussion on Mr. 
Denman’s Motion for Correspondence —Forts at Spithead: Mr. Osborne's Motion.— 
Supply: Report—Ways and Means: Report. 

Monday, April 7.—New Member: Sir T. Hesketh (Preston).—Financial Debate : 
Mr. Disraeli and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—Committee of Ways and Means. 
~Thames Embankment Bill: Reference to a Select Committee. 

Tuesday, April 8.—Drainage of Land in Ireland Bill: First reading. 

Wednesday, April 9.— Clergy Relief Bill: Reference to Select Committee.— 
Metropolis Loca] Management Acts Amendment Bill: Committee. 

Thursday, April 10.—The Artillery experiments at Shoeburyness and the Warrior : 
Lord ( larence Paget's statement.— Committee of Ways and Means.—Courts of Jus- 
tice (Money) Bill : rejection of motion for second reading.—Prosecutor’s Expenses: 
order for a Select Committee.—Trading Companies Bill: first reading. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 
Friday night. 

In the House of Commons, 

_ Mr. H. Baru (Invernessshire ) moved for a copy of the agreement entered 
inte by the Government of India with the Bank of Bengal for the issue of 
paper money in India. Mr. Wilson had proposed a scheme for establishing 
4 paper currency in India, 4,000,0002. of which should be issued in Govern- 
ment Securities, and the remainder secured by coin. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Laing, however, the Indian Government had carried into effect a far 
more dangerous scheme- Government notes were to be issued on the secu- 





rity of Government stock alone. He wished also to learn further particulars 


with regard to the agreement entered into with the Bank of Bengal on the 
subject. The effect of that agreement would be a profit to the Bank of not 
less than 100,000/ ayear. The shares had risen 10 per cent, on the trans- 
action becoming known. 

Sir C. Woop (Secretary for India) said Mr. Baillie was under a misap- 
prehension as to two points connected with the proceedings for establishing 
a paper currency in India. Directions on the subject had been sent from 
this country, and an act was passed in conformity with those directions. 
It did not provide for the issue of notes up to 4,000,000/. without security, 
but limited the total issue to thatsum. The agreement which had been 
made with the Bank of Bengal was certainly not in accordance with the 
instructions sent out. It would come to an end in five years hence, and 
there was no chance of its being renewed. He concluded by requesting 
Mr. Baillie to postpone his motion for papers, which the Honourable Mem- 
ber agreed to do. 

Mr. Denman (Tiverton) called attention to the state of Poland, and 
moved for certain papers relating thereto. He detailed the circumstances 
of the late disturbances in that country, and expressed his earnest hope 
that, although no actual interference might be practicable, it was the duty 
of Government to declare, openly in the face of Europe, that the treaty of 
Vienna had been violated. 

Lord PaLmErsTon, although sympathising deeply with the misfortunes 
of the Poles, and admiring the great national qualities they possessed, did 
not think that any interference, or even expression of opinion by this 
country was called for by the recent deplorable events. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Denman withdrew his motion. 

The House was occupied for the rest of the evening with the debate on 
Mr. Usborne’s motion with regard to the Spithead fortifications, the result 
of which was given in our postscript of last week. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday night, 

Lord CamMPsE tt called attention to the system of military drill recently 
introduced into public schools, and asked whether the Public Schools Com- 
mission intended to take any steps to check the present falling off of the 
number of boys under training at Eton, Harrow, and elsewhere ? 

The Earl of CLareNDon, as President of the Public Schools Commission, 
replied to the inquiries of Lord Campbell. It was the intention of the 
Commission to investigate the subject thoroughly. He feared that com- 
pulsory attendance at drill would only tend to render it distasteful to the 
boys, but how far the taste for volunteering might be stimulated by rewards 
would form one of the principal subjects inquired into by the Commission. 

In the House of Commons, ; 

Mr. Disraeut (Buckinghamshire) rose to call attention to the state of 
our finances, and commented upon the policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Our trade, he said, was diminishing, our revenue was declining, 
the state of America affected us deeply—no one could shut his eyes to the 
fact—and yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer had introduced a programme 
of finance for the year which did not provide a surplus. It was impos- 
sible to evade the question, “‘ Why is there not a surplus ?” and the answer 
was, that if the repeal of the paper duty had not been wrung from a re- 
luctant House, there would have been a surplus of 1,400,000 As it was, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had contrived, during the last two years, 
o exceed or anticipate the ordinary revenue for that period by no less a 
sum than 7,500,000/.—a revenue, be it borne in mind, sustained during 
those two years by war taxation, and with the charges for the national 
debt diminished by nearly 2,000,000/. by the lapse of terminable annuities. 
3,500,000/. of this sum had been obtained by anticipation of the malt duties 
and the income tax, and the remainder by drawing reckless draughts 
upon the balances in the Exchequer, which had been reduced in the two 
years by nearly 3,000,0001 Ina speech of great length, and remarkable 
for bitterness and sarcasm, Mr. Disraeli commented upon these “ tremendous 
results,” and taunted Mr. Gladstone with having arrogated to himself and 
friends all “political morality,” and then, by the exercise of that very 
political morality, brought the finances of the country to their present dan- 
gerous position. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer replied to Mr. Disraeli's attack, 
and retorted upon him the charge of having proposed estimates which had 
been most egregiously falsified by events, instancing the taxes on checks and 
on Irish spirits. As to the repeal of the paper duty, the Opposition refused 
to take into accouut the effect such remission of duty had upon the general 
revenue, and as to the question of whether there was a real surplus last year 
they had prepared to part with 900,000/. a year in the shape of tea duty. 
The income tax, he maintained, was absolutely necessary in order to pro- 
vide for an expenditure of 70,000,000/. a year—an excessive and abnormal 
expenditure, in reducing which, he regretted tosay, Mr. Disraeli had shown 
no signs of assisting him. 

A discussion of some length ensued, and the House ultimately went into 
Committee of Ways and Means, when several of the budget resolutions were 
adopted. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Thames Embankment Bill, 
Sir J. Suetuey (Westminster) moved as an amendment that the construc. 
tion of the embankment should be deferred until the estimate of the cost 
of the work was laidon the table. On a division, the amendment was ne- 
gatived by 116 to 9, and the bill, after having been read a second time, was 
referred to a select committee. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 

Mr. E. Bouveris (Kilmarnock) moved the second reading of the Clergy 
Relief Bill, urging upon the House the injustice of attacking what virtually 
amounted to a temporal penalty for religious opinions. If a clergyman 
began to entertain theological scruples after having at a comparatively 
early age subscribed to the Articles, he was debarred from gaining a sub- 
sistence in any other profession. In conclusion, he intimated that he 
should have no objection to the bill being referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir W. Hearncore (Oxford University) would not oppose the motion 
for the second reading, because he believed there were certain grievances 
under the present system, but unless it came out of the Select Committee 
with considerable alterations, he should oppose the third reading. 

Mr. Monckton Mitnes (Pontefract) took a somewhat similar view of 
the question. His objection to the bill was, that it offered a premium 
upon heresy, without providing for the case of those clergymen who, hay- 
ing taken orders in early youth, and fitted for excellent lay members of 
the Church, were disinclined to remain as teachers, and were at present 
inhibited from following any secular occupation. 

Several other Honourable Members having spoken more or less in sup- 
port of the bill, and Mr. Newdegate having opposed it, 
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Sir G. Grey (Home Secretary) said, that while he approved of the 
principle of the bill, he entertained serious objections to several de- 
tails, The position of a clergyman who, after having been relieved from 
all ordination obligations, applied for re-ordination, would require serious 
consideration in the Select Committee. 

The bill was, ultimately, read a second time, and then ordered to be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, 

Lord Kixaspown moved the second reading of the Chancery Regulation 
Bill, under which the Court of Chancery would be enabled to decide ques- 
tions of mixed law and fact by itself, without sending them to the Courts 
of Common Law for trial. 

The Lorp Cuancexxor said he fully approved of the principle of the 


bill, but thought that the strictly obligatory character of the bill had been | 


somewhat relaxed in its passage through the other House. He should wish 
to see an alteration in the second clause which could leave no loophole for 
a merely permissive construction. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Lord Lyvepen asked Earl Granville if he should object to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on the Revised Code of Education. He de- 
sired to support, rather than obstruct the view of the Government on the 
question, and he thought that the appointment of a Select Gommittee would 
give their Lordships a constitutional opportunity for the consideration of a 
question of such vital importance. He believed that the clauses proposed 
in the Code were urgently needed, for epithets more strongly condemnatory 
of the present system than those made use of by the Commissioners could 
not be found in the English language. 

Earl Granvi._e replied that as a Royal Commission had been occupied 
for three years in thoroughly investigating the subject it would simply be 
jost labour for a Committee of their Lordships to go over the same ground, 
and he could not give an affirmative answer to his noble friend’s question. 

The Earl of ELLrnnonovuGu thought that whatever results a Select Com- 
mittee might arrive at, they would come too late to be of any use. The 
only interest he took in the question was in the matter of expenditure. He 
was convinced that education had received so great an impulse that it 
would be conducted with even greater advantages than at present if the 
grant were withdrawn altogether. He hoped Government would place dis- 
tinctly before the country the question of public economy involved. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. H. B. Saerman (Dudley) asked Lord Clarence Paget for informa- 
tion relative to the recent experiments at Shoeburyness. 

Lord CLARENCE Pacer (Secretary to the Admiralty) replied that a 
150lbs. shot from a smooth-bore Armstrong gun, which, if rifled, would 
carry an elongated shot of 200lbs. weight, had been fired at a Warrior 
target at 200 yards, and with charges of 401bs. and 50lbs. of powder. The 
target, it was true, was somewhat shattered by previous experiments 
of the same nature, but the ease with which the shots were driven through 
plating, backing and skin, and buried themselves in the opposite sides, showed 
the advantage derived from largely increased charges of powder. In 
reply to Sir J. Pakington, Lord Clarence also stated that the report of 
the experiments in question in the Z'imes had been published without the 
sanction of the Admiralty. 

Mr. E. C. Egerton (Chairman of the Great Grimsby Election Com 
mittee) reported that they had unanimously come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Chapman was duly elected. 

The House then went into Committee of Ways and Means, and several 
of the Budget resolutions were agreed to. 

Mr. Cowrer (First Commissioner of Works) moved the second reading 
of the Court of Justice (Money) Bill. 

Mr. SeLwyn moved that it be read a second time that day six months: 
He did not believe the proposal could be carried out under something like 
2,000,0002., and would thus involve the public in a very large expendi- 
ture. Besides, he utterly denied the right of Parliament to appropriate the 
funds of the country to such a purpose. They had been described as be- 
longing to nobody, but in reality, the Court of Chancery was merely 
bankers or custodians of the entire sam. Four out of the six Chancery 
Courts needed no improvement, and Lincoln's Inn had offered to rebuild 
the remaining two, if a moderate interest was guaranteed. If this bill was 
thrown out there would be some prospect of carrying out some practicable 
plan for the amalgamation of the Common Law Courts alone. 

Mr. Pere. (Bury) explained the precise nature of the Chancery funds, 
and defended their application to the proposed object. 

A long discussion ensued, the bill being defended by the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
attacked by Mr. Malins, Mr. Bouverie, and Mr. Walpole, the latter of whom 
expressed his belief that the building would not cost less than 3,000,0002., 
a probable expenditure which he could not possibly sanction in the present 
state of our finances. 

A division then took place on the amendment, and resulted in a tie, the 
number being 81 on each side; but as the Speaker was about to give his 
casting vote, apparently in favour of the measure, it was announced that 
Mr. P. Wykeham Martin (Rochester), who had intended to vote for the 
second reading, had not been numbered. This gave a majority of 1 for 
Government, but, on the main question being put, a second division was 
challenged, when there appeared, for the second reading, 81, against it, 
83, majority against Government, 2. 

THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
PARIS, Aprim 11. 

The Monifeur of this morning publishes the usual monthly return of the 
Bank of France, which shows the following results as compared with the 
March account: 

INCREASE. 
a Be ROME coc ccvecsesecesccscceas sesssseeese 4°5 millions, 
Bank notes ........ Suivcietinbotnieas iranian - 1; m 
DecrEASE. 
Bills dicounted, not yet due .............. 74 ia 
Treasury balance ) 
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NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the ‘‘ Frrenp or Ixpra,” and “‘ OVERLAND Frreyp oF Iypra,” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Lords, : 
Earl GRANVILLE stated the alterations in the Revised Code: 4s. & year 
was to be given on the average yearly attendance of each pupil; &s, to be 





given for reading, writing, and arithmetic to every pupil who attended 200 
times, subject to a deduction of 1s. 3d. in case of failure in attendance. 


As to grouping it would be effected in the way the managers might con 
sider most reasonable; and with respect to pupil teachers there would bea 


lien on the education grant to make up any deficiency in their stipends, 


The Government did not entirely approve of these alterations, they were 
concessions to the House of Commons; but any further concessions would 
render the scheme utterly worthless. 


In answer to a question from Lord Vrvray, as to the intention of the 
Government with respect to the fortifications at Spithead, 

Earl p& Grey stated the question had been again referred to the Royal 
Commission, and in order to obtain an opinion which would command 
public confidence, they had added tothe Commission men of the highest 
professional and scientific attainments. The Government, on the receipt of 
their report, would, upon their own responsibility, adopt the course they 
deemed best calculated to secure the safety of the country. There was no 
surplus of the funds voted for fortification in hand at present. 

The Duke of Campriper said the opinion of the late Admiral Dundas, 
that the construction of ships and forts should go on simultaneously had 
been proved accurate by the recent experiments at Shoeburyness. He thought 
the construction of land forts should be proceeded with, and vessels like 
the Monitor congregated for coast defence, 

In the House of Commons, 

Sir G. Bowyer drew attention to the affairs of Italy, of the state of 
which, especially in Naples and Sicily, he drew a very gloomy picture, and 
charged our Government with the whole responsibility. By the moral 
influence they had exerted in favour of the revolutionary party they had 
put down our old and safe ally, Austria—set up France as the preponderat- 
ing power in Italy, made Victor Emmanuel a French viceroy, and M 
Ratazzi as much minister of the Emperor at Turin as M. Persigny was at 
Paris. 

Mr. LAyArD defended the course which had been pursued both by the 
Italian and the British Government. He denied the accuracy of the alle. 
gations as to the state of the South, and quoted official returns to show that 
under the Government of Victor Emmanuel Italy was progressing in 
material prosperity, in constitutional freedom, and in civil and religious 
toleration in a most satisfactory manner, 

The CHancetvor of the Excnequer defended the course pursued by 
the Government with reference to Italy. He deplored the fact that France 
should, by remaining at Rome, inflict such injury upon that country, and 
hoped that, in the interests of Europe, that occupation would shortly cease 
So far as our Government were responsible for the changes which had 
taken place, he, as an individual member of that Government, wished its 
responsibility had been exaggerated instead of attenuated, and he believed 
that the possession of Rome as the capital of Italy, and the abolition of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, would be an advantage to the cause 
of freedom, the cause of order, and the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe. 

A great number of members spoke in the course of an animated discus- 
sion, which was continued till long past midnight. 





The Standard says: ‘On the numbers being taken on the division on 
the motion to read the Courts of Justice Bill a second time last night, it 
appeared that the ayes and noes were equal. The speaker was in the act 
of stating that, as the House had given iis assent to the introduction of the 
measure, he should record his voice with the ayes, when Mr. T. G. Baring, 
the Under Secretary for India, rushed to the chair in an excited state, and 
stammered out that an hon. member had not passed through the lobby. A 
ery of “ Order ” was raised, and Mr. Brand, the ministerial whip, advanced 
to the clerk's desk and formally reported that the delinquent was the hon, 
member for Rochester, Mr. Wykeham Martin. That hon. member being 
summoned to the table, in reply to the questions of the Speaker, stated 
that he was in the house and had heard the question put, and that it was 
his intention to have voted with the ayes. His vote was then recorded, 
and the numbers were declared to be: Aves, 82; Noes, 81; being a ma- 
jority of one for Ministers. The amendment of Mr. Selwyn, that the bill 
should be read a second time that day six months was, therefore, 
lost. Upon the original motion, “ that the bill be now read,” being put, 
a second division was called from the Conservative benches. The sand 
class was turned, and the division bells rang out their three minutes, when 
the doors were again closed and the house once more divided. In the inte- 
rim an English county member and an hon. member from Ireland, who 
having entered the house before the first division, had gone into the lobby 
with the Government under a misapprehension of the question, discovered 
their error and refrained from taking part in the second division, and the 
member for the new constituency of Birkenhead, who was absent from the 
first division, arrived to swell the ranks of the noes. With the assistanee, 
therefore, of Colonel Gilpin, member for Bedfordshire; Mr. Blake, the 
member for the city of Waterford; and Mr. Laird, the member for the new 
borough of Birkenhead, the aspect of affairs was totally altered. The 
voting paper changed hands, and, amidst several rounds of cheering and 
the greatest excitement, Mr. Selwyn had the satisfaction of announcing 
the defeat of the ministerial job by a majority of two.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


o— 
THE RESTLESSNESS IN FRANCE. 
A QUIVER in a corpse startles us more than the wildest 





motion made by a living man ; and we must beware of 

erating the agitation now apparent in France. She 
ae ‘so dead for the past twelve years, so utterly lost 
to all true political life, so wrapped in a stupor which is more 
uiescent than sleep, that her first shudder is apt to create 
an unwarranted agitation. It may well be that the “ stroke 
she suffered in 1848 has not yet spent its force, that the 
uiver is only muscular, that the brain has not recovered its 
control over the nerves. The restlessness visible may be 
only the play of new lights across her limbs, and even the 
sigh one hears may have come from some of the gasping 

ators. Yet, with that needful caution, it is impossible 
to deny that there are signs in France almost incompatible 
with a continued trance. 

Society —by which we mean the educated class, and not 
this or that clique—is deeply and painfully disturbed. The 
fiat has gone forth from Rome that the Empire is to be 
menaced, and menaced through the liberal school. Ultra- 
montanes have no objection, for they love Napoleon and the 
Italian cause in about equal degrees. But then they dread 
also the Reds, and do not feel sure that when the curés have 
marched at the head of their flocks to reverse the vote of 1848, 
and sent up Republican Deputies to Paris, the new Franken- 
stein they will create may not be more dangerous than the 
last. They may lose, with the Emperor, the control of the new 

neration. Then the Liberals, detesting Napoleon, doubtful 
of Italy because it is partly his work, and savage at the 

rospect of political rivalry within twelve hours’ steam of 
Mareilles, still cannot bring themselves to shake hands with 
Ultramontanes. 
Archbishop of Toulouse solemnly calls on the faithful to keep 
the tricentenary of a massacre, committed by Catholics on Pro- 
testants, to whose safety they had but just sworn. Nor are 
they content to see the religious societies increased in number 
by nine hundred within ten years, as M. Billault reports, or to 
feel that the priests are once more regaining control of the 
female population of France. They have ideas about eeccle- 
siastical morals which are, we honestly believe, unjust, but 


; : * eed 
which, while they endure, render any toleration for priests 


absolutely impossible. Napoleon may yet yield to their 
views, but the priests are long past all hope. The Reds, again, 
are annoyed at the arrogance the Ultramontanes once more 
display, excited by Jerome Napoleon’s oratory—which, what- 
ever we may think of its motives, strikes chords that always 
vibrate through France—and waiting eagerly for the next 


move, which is to show whether the Prince spoke his cousin’s | 


thought or whether the purple has produced its wonted effect. 
All these classes alike have tacitly agreed to await the Em- 
rk decision on Rome, as the final key to his character. 
f he departs from the city he breaks with the parti prétre, 
irritates the political jealousy of almost all French politicians, 
and must look for all that this class, backed by the priests, 


the religious societies, the superstitious part of the peasantry, | 


and the women—can do for his overthrow. If he does not 
depart he breaks with the Revolution, extinguishes his own 


raison d’étre, offends the feeling so rooted in France, that, 


social existence is based on the principles of 1789, and becomes 
an ordinary monarch with a title no stronger than that of 


the House of Orleans, and a policy which does not redeem | 


his title’s defect. Already his long hesitation is injuring his 
authority. One of the many sources of his personal sway in 
France has been the belief that he had a policy, a fixed im- 
mutable will, which could neither be turned nor intimidated. 
A “Crowned Enigma” who hesitates, is apt also to disen- 
chant. If Ultramontane agitation can change the Imperial 
will, why not also agitation for liberty ? If he shrinks from 
encountering the priests,—and Frenchmen sneer as they say 
It, for they are all jealous for the supremacy of the State,— 
why should he not also shrink from a collision with liberal 


They cannot conceal their disgust when the | 


| seems a little unreasonable. It is felt, however, and while the 
salons abuse M. Fould for palliatives which, as they say, 
clean the civil list but besmirch France, the bourgeoisie hate 
the increasing expense, the forcing process applied to the 
jcities, the huge liabilities every publie body is forced to 
incur, and the menace of novel taxes. Members but recently 
'spoke to the Emperor on his new taxes in tones he was 
| unaccustomed to hear, the dotation Montauban has never 
| been voted, the 32,000 unauthorized men have been dismissed 
| from the army roll, the taxes are still unvoted, and the word 
| which alarms despots almost as much as ministries, “retrench- 
|ment,’’ begins to be heard incircles whichabstain from political 
jtalk. All classes are interested in the price of the funds, for 
|speculation has reached every province of France, and the 
fact of a deficit renders it easy to spread among peasants the 
fear of some new taxation. 

Above all, the classes who govern Paris are beginning to 
tire of the terror in which they live. The liberty of speech, 
says the Times, has been restored in France. That is true 
for the few days allowed to Parliamentary discussion, and the 
few men who can reach the tribune. But M. Biilault, while 
extolling this liberty, virtually admitted that Jules Favre was 
followed by spies. Every association is watched, and, if 
possible, dissolved by the Government. Even in private 
jassemblies the police must know what goes on. When a 
Parisian now has an epigram, he looks round before he de- 
livers it. The monstrous “law of public safety” is still in 
full operation. The other day, wishing for letters to express 
French thought, instead of the thoughts of Irishmen resident 
in France, we applied to a well-known Napoleonist, and were 
told that the risk was too great. “ I dare not,” avowed an Or- 
leanist of the standing of Mr. Gladstone; “Cayenne is too 
much to encounter ;’’ and the sentiment met with the full 
approbation of their friends. The risk is as real as that of a 
convict who escapes, and considerably worse in kind, for 
England does not send convicts to a pestiferous marsh. Ima- 
'gine a member of the House of Commons carried off to the 
hulks in Bermuda for an article in a German newspaper, and 
we have the analogy of what the Times calls freedom in 
France. The truth is, the draught of fresh air conceded by 
‘the decrees of November only increases the hunger for more, 
sand it is the absence, not the existence, of liberty, which agi- 
tates French society. 

What matters it all, say the incredulous, while the army 
‘remains faithful? Very little perhaps,—only, who knows 
anything about the army? Officers are not peasants, and 
vibrate with every thrill of society. The sub-officers are 
just the class of all others faithful to the Revolution. A 
month with an Algerine regiment would probably convince 
the sceptical that the epaulets do not extinguish political 
feeling, or soothe away all the emotions which shake men 
| without epaulets. Besides, Napoleon does not profess to 
reign by the army, but to express all the will of France, to 
be its elect representative, the depositary of its most secret 
wish. Hitherto he has performed that function well. That 
sympathy with his people which is so rare in men 80 re- 
served and strong, has saved him over and over again 
from the passive resistance which he must at all hazards 
prevent. It is because he seems to be out of rapport 
‘with his people, because he wavers and doubts, because 
he may shrink from the relaxations which are the new 
crave of France, because above all they see a chance that 
he may, by remaining at Rome, break with the Revolu- 
tion, that his enemies strain in the leash as if they expected 
prey. The plan is, we are told, to act through the elections. 
|The priesthood believe that although they could not gain a 
majority, they could give one to the Republicans. A hostile 
Chamber so framed might be defied, or might in the last 
‘extreme be coerced; but with a majority recorded against 
jhim, the Emperor could no longer believe that he ex- 
ipressed the will of France, or avoid an open collision 














| with the powers he himself had created. It is the knowledge 


» ae | 
| 


that resistance, no matter its extent, is at hand, which 


jagitates all the salons, and makes every party in France 
; 


thought ? Every day that passes increases the excitement, | sick with deferred expectation. They may be baflled yet; 
until, when hesitation is exhausted, the decision will have at| for that dreamy and indolent nature may wake up once 


last the effect of a coup d’ Etat. 


more to wise unexpected action; but if not, if the agitation 


Then, to add to the agitation, there is the state of the | proceeds, and France once recoils from the leader she has 


finances. 
habits of thrift, or their unqualified hate of taxation, or 
their reminiscences of the old régime, dread a financial crisis 
ar more than the English tax-payers. 
4 deficit. To thoughtful Englishmen who know what civilized 
States can bear, and who are aware how greatly the railway 


~ By. : 
Profits will in twelve years more relieve France, this dread 


- . age » ; hed j . } * . 2 4 r +} s . » y 
Frenchmen, whether it be from their personal | elected, iG is not in the bayonets of troops who are before 
jall things Frenchmen, that the remedy can be found. 





(THE INQUISITORIAL RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH, 


They hate to hear of | 


1IR W. Heathcote’s speech on W ednesday, on the Clergy 
Relief Bill, was singularly instructive. It shows more 
perhaps than any recent incident—much more than the proses 
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cutions of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, how unconsciously 
and ingenuously inquisitorial is the spirit that still hangs 
round the ecclesiastics of the English Church. The mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford is no doubt as innocent 
of any wish to revive the penalties or machinery of the 
Inquisition as we are ourselves. Still, he is intellectually 
unable to throw off the notion that the Church is a human 
organization expressly intended to pass judgment on men’s 
secret hearts and motives, and which claims as its peculiar 
right, or privilege, the power of punishing men not for their 
actions, but for the motives of their action. What is the ob- 
jection which he appears to have urged against permitting a 
clergyman who is dissatisfied with his calling, and deems 
himself unfit for it, to abandon it? That his motive may not 
be pure for so doing; that he may be a disappointed man 


who had speculated on a bishopric, and not thinking himself 


likely to get beyond a small vicarage retires in disgust to 
push his way in another profession. We need scarcely re- 
mark on the oddity of the objection, even granting Sir W. 
Heathcote his inquisitorial principle. 

That, because the Church has necessarily failed in keep- 
ing impure motives out of the priesthood, therefore it is 
her duty when they are discovered and defeated to immure 
them in that priesthood by way of penalty, is a curious 
tenet of ecclesiastical asceticism. If you have once got 
your wolf in the sheepfold, shut him close up there with 
the sheep ;—without permitting him to eat them up if you 
can,—but permitting that or any other evil rather than 
that he should escape again. This curious hint as to the 
nature of Sir W. Heathcote’s objections to the measure 
shows, however, only the candour and simplicity of ecclesi- 
astical vindictiveness. The notion to which we really take 
objection on the part of the National Church, is that of any 
ecclesiastical right to conjecture and punish motives at all. 
Where, indeed, if there were any such right, would sus- 
picion naturally fall most heavily ? Not on the unsuccessful 
candidates for ecclesiastical honours, but on the successful 
ones. If that inquisitorial game is to be played at all, 
it will be probably found that far more circumstantial 
evidence could be adduced against the prosperous pre- 
lates than against the pauper curates; that more proof 
could be adduced that those who have gained the great 
prizes should have once looked forward eagerly to the 
winning of those prizes, than that those who have 
never had a chance of any had done the same. If 
we once begin conjecturing motives at all, we suspect 
that Englishmen in general would be more inclined to find 
a Philpotts or a Wilberforce guilty of worldly ambition than 
a Baptist Noel or a Macnaught. 

But we have no wish to dilate further on a line of argu- 
ment which could only have been thrown up at all by a 
member for Oxford University driven to desperation. We 
only touched upon it to show how inherently inquisi- 
torial the sacerdotal theory of the Church still remains, and 
will probably ever remain. These gentlemen can no more 
shake off the notion that a clergyman’s intellect and con- 
science are the meet and proper objects for the chronic dis- 
cipline of the Inquisition, than can a cat the conviction (if she 
have convictions) that the mouse is delivered living into her 
hands in order that she may amuse herself with its helpless 
impulses to escape, before she converts it into food. It is 
true they see that the Inquisition of former days is no more, 
that only a milder sort of thing is tolerable. Still they think 
on the theory that “ spiritual power” means the supernatural 
or rather preternatural right of one human being to dabble 
in the secrets of other men’s lives—perhaps even secrets to 
themselves. This will be found to be at the root of all Sir W. 
Heathcote’s objections to the very simple bill that was dis- 
cussed on Wednesday night, the only defect of which is, as 
Mr. Monckton Milnes pointed out, that it does not go quite 

Sar enough, requiring clergymen to affect a doctrinal dissent 
from the Church which they need not feel, before it releases 
them from the disabilities of clergymen. 

We confess we are wholly unable to understand the re- 
luctance to let clergymen who are no longer willing clergy- 
men, out of the clutches of the ecclesiastical corporation. 
We have always understood that for an invader to burn his 
ships behind him, is indeed the last expression of desperate 
resolve to conquer or die; but when the alternative is not 
“ conquer or die,” but “conquer or become idle and deceive,” 
the measure seems a little less advantageous. If the retreat 
of a hesitating priest into the secular world is to be cut off 
for ever, the only result is to make him either stop up every 
cranny through which unweleome doubts may come, or to 
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you have the merit of encouraging a narrow superstiti 
and in the other a hollow fraud. If the English Nationg} 
Church is ever to occupy the place we believe it destined to 
occupy towards the nation at large, her rulers must dismiss 
once for all this fancy for playing at a “divine judgment” o 
human hearts, whether clerical or otherwise. We want cleroy. 
men with free consciences and free thoughts, who have entered 
the Church from choice and conviction, who are not need. 
lessly embarrassed by intellectual dictation while they 
remain in it, and who know that they may leave jt 
again at any moment when they no longer deem them. 
selves fit for the work they embarked in. No doubj 
there will remain, and must remain, the restraints which 
always interfere to prevent men in general from redeem. 
ing an early professional error—the restraints of pecy. 
niary necessity and worldly prudence. But if there is ong 
profession in which more than any other these operate mogt 
unfortunately already, it is the clerical, and to increase them 
by artificial pains and penalties seems a kind of judicial 
blindness. A legislator may throw up his office, a minister 
may resign; even a king may exercise the divine right of 
abdication ; while in none of these offices is spontaneousnegs 
half so essential to efficiency as in that of a clergyman. 4 
| legislator who does nothing is by no means the worst kind of 
legislator ; a mechanical-minded king is in many countries q 
desideratum ; but a clergyman who has no heart in his duty 
is a dead weight on the nation’s faith. Yet some of the 
Conservatives cannot see that it is anything but an act of 
needful and wholesome caution, to set the preserves in which 
the clergyman has to pick his intellectual path everywhere 
with spring-guns, and yet to warn him candidly that if he 
attempts to go back to the secular highway, he will be shot 
at once. 





PRUSSIAN FINANCE. 


CHARACTERISTIC little anecdote of the King of 
Prussia and his late Minister of the Interior was told 
at the recent coronation show at Kénigsberg. William]. 
having made his grand impromptu speech about divine-right 
kingship and grace-of-God government, Count Schwerin 
shrugged his shoulders, and audibly exclaimed, “ And the 
money?” The Count, himself a poor man, of aristocratic 
birth but plebeian fortune, knew something about the 
awful question of cash. The King probably did not at that 
| time, but it seems that he has since learnt something likewise. 
It is a lesson which all sovereigns by the grace-of-God, from 
Charles I. to Louis XVI., and William I., must learn at 
some time or other. The most dutiful subjects in the world 
will not pay ship-money unless they see what is done with it, 
and object to taxes the use of which they cannot comprehend. 
This is the natural origin of constitutional government, and 
the quite as natural solvent of divine-right kingship. The 
process is very beautifully illustrated in Prussia at the 
present moment. 
The constitutional malady in Prussia has broken out rather 
suddenly. The realm of the Hohenzollerns was always be- 
lieved to be a rather quiet-going country in the way of finance; 
as respectable as a retired shopkeeper of solid income, who 
pays his bills on the quarter day. A trifling public debt of 
some 265 millions of thalers—little more than the annual 
interest which our own dear country pays for her national 
obligations—made Prussia appear almost like a miser among 
the states of Europe, hoarding uncounted wealth, and un- 
willing to take her share in the expenses of our spendthrift 
age. This dream of prosperity has now all at once been 
rudely dispelled, by no less a person than Herr von der 
Heydt, the Prussian Minister of Finance. In a despatch to 
his colleague of the war department, he confides to him 
sotto voce that the public exchequer is bankrupt, that the 
expenses far surpass the income, and that, to restore the 
equilibrium, a reduction of the army is absolutely necessary. 
The news must have come like a thunderbolt upon poor 
Herr von Roon, who, according to his own declaration in the 
late Chamber of Deputies, holds the army to be the main 
prop of the Prussian state, vowing that utter ruin must 
ensue if a single soldier were discharged. The King him- 


but is completely helpless in the face of the inexorable 
logie of his Chancellor of the Exchequer. The truth 
is, the King, with all his nonsense, his antiquated feudal 
notions, and his military hobbies, is not withont a sub- 
stratum of solid sense, and, as shown by his whole career, 
invariably gives way in his prejudices before the pres 





conceal those doubts while indulging them. In the one case 


sure of stubborn facts. So, it has come to pass nOW, 





self, as is well known, shares his War-Minister’s opimons;* 
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Herr von der Heydt has been able to plunge the lancet 
‘to the tenderest of all his Majesty’s fancies, the strength 
wr the army. It must have been a fearful struggle in the 
a] mind to reach a perception of this financial question 
seagh the wild haze of divine-right notions which sur- 
rounded it. The final victory of fact over fancy is the more 
otable, as the personal influence of the exponent of the 
subject was of no account whatever. Herr von der Heydt 
‘ ambitious of becoming the Necker of Prussia, and is no 
more beloved, therefore, at the court of William I. than his 
rototype was at that of Louis XVI. Besides, his Majesty 
ann be perfectly well aware that his minister, though a 
yery clever financier, is a thoroughly unprincipled statesman. 
Since 1848, Herr von der Heydt has wheeled round the whole 
litical compass, from the ultra-Liberal iv the ultra-Con- 
servative side; and is consequently mistrusted now by all 
ies, but particularly by the old feudal fraction. The 
tter have neverforgiven him his plebeian origin, his bourgeois 
ride and rapacity, and his commercial free-trade notions. 
Formerly partner in an industrial establishment in Western 
Prussia Herr Von der Heydt has never forgotten his old 
habits, but has devoted his elevated position chiefly to the 
attainment of the one great object of making money. If 
rumour speaks true the wealth of no man in Prussia is 
increasing faster than that of the Minister of Finance. 
Many an old baronial estate is deeply mortgaged to his 
Excellency, many a broad acre is transferred from a most 
noble “junker” to the ownership of the low-born man of 
finance. What more natural than that the old Prussian 
nobility should hate the parvenu Minister almost as much 
as they hate democracy? That such a man should have 
persuaded the king into submitting to the most important 
reform of his life, involving iong-cherished principles, which 
Prussia has in vain demanded for the last twenty years, is a 
most significant fact. It well deserves examination. 

The pride and the weakness of Prussia has always consisted 
in her condition as a purely military state, unexampled and un- 
rivalled as such in modern times. With a population ofeigh- 
teen millions, she possesses an army of above 600,000 men, 
exclusive of militia. What is called the peace footing of the 
troops—that is, their utmost reduction in numbers—leaves 
more than two hundred thousand soldiers in the ranks. In 
reality, the reduction seldom reaches to this extent. Every 
year 60,000 men are called up, and the average time of 
service, line and militia, being nineteen years, there are con- 
sequently 1,400,000 men continually on the regimental 
books. Deducting twenty per cent. loss, from illness and 
other causes, there still remain 855,000 men at the disposal 
of the Government. This enormous army, as might be ex- 
pat devours the best part of the revenues of Prussia. 

the budget, as laid before the Chambers last year, the 
allowance for the Ministry of War is set down at forty million 
thalers; but there is reason to believe that it amounts to 
even more than this sum, and that some of the items of other 
departments are devoted, in addition, to the maintenance of 
the huge body of troops. That there is some mystery in 
these matters is clear, from the fact that the Prussian 
Ministry have hitherto obstinately refused to lay the details 
of the budget before the representatives of the people. This 
refusal, as is well known, led to the dissolution of the last 
Chamber, on the emphatic declaration of the official advisers 
of the Crown, that government would become impossible 
under a too close financial inspection. All that the Minister 
of Finance promised, was to “lump” the sums of income and 
expenditure under a certain number of headings, and in this 
form offer them to the inspection of the curious. The crude 
budget thus published shapes itself somewhat as follows : 

neral income, 135 million thalers; general expenditure 
for 1861, 140 millions ; deficit, five millions. This deficit, so 
far from reducing it by timely savings, the King has been 
vying to increase since his ascension to the throne, by a pro- 


that 


€d new organization of the army, which would give his 

yesty some fifty thousand more soldiers, and the country 
an additional burden of some seven million thalers annually. 
To cover this double deficit, at least to some extent, it was 
proposed to add twenty-five per cent. to the income tax, and 
slightly raise the fiscal duties on some articles of first neces- 
sity. Against this scheme, the whole country protested, 
and the consequence was a House of Deputies in which 
the opposition formed the great majority. The whole 
struggle between the Government and this opposition 
was one of finance from beginning to end. Other ques- 
tions were brought forward in preparatory skirmish ; 
but this was the great battle which all knew would decide 
the campaign, and which did decide it in reality, even sooner 





than was expected. The dissolution of the Chamber, it has 
now been discovered, was a great political blunder, for it is 
absolutely certain that the new House of Deputies will be of a 
far more liberal shade, and, above all, much more bent on 
financial reforms than even the old. It is the knowledge of 
this fact which has produced the extraordinary letter of the 
Minister of Finance to his colleague at the War Office, 
proposing a reduction of thearmy. The chief object of his 
Excellency is, of course, to take the wind out of the sails of 
the coming opposition, and to prevent sweeping reforms by 
partial concessions. But there is some deeper scheme 
hidden beneath this proposed rearrangement of the Prussian 
finances. Nothing is said in Herr von der Heydt’s letter 
about the intention of the Government to lay for the future 
the details of the budget, so often demanded, before the 
representatives of the nation; but it seems, on the con- 
trary, from the whole tenour of the document, that this 
great point will be evaded. The Minister is evidently 
most anxious to come before the country with an even 
budget, chiefly in order that his accounts may not be 
too closely examined. The equalization of income and 
expenditure being likely to satisfy the demands of the 
— at large, and no new taxes being required, the 

inister seems to hope that the old point will be ceded, 
and that such motions as Herr von der Hagen’s will not be 
repeated. Probably, Herr vonder Heydt may be successful 
in this scheme, though it would be a success much to be 
regretted. There is a skeleton somewhere in the household 
of Prussian finance, and the sooner it is found out the 
better. 

Taking Herr von der Heydt’s proposal for a reduction of 
the army for what it is worth, it must be allowed to be a 
very great concession to the spirit of constitutional govern- 
ment. It is, in reality, the first open acknowledgment 
of the right of the Prussian people to control the 
public expenditure and to impose their own taxes. The 
paper constitution of 1848, begot in riot and lost in 
despotism and that reaction which inevitably follows all 
violent efforts, promised the same thing, but never carried 
it out faithfully; and it required fourteen years of quiet 
but energetic exertion on the part of the people to gain this 
first triumph. It is a great step in advance from every point 
of view, and augurs well for the political future of Prussia. 
Until within the last few weeks it seemed a doubtful point 
whether the great bulk of the subjects of William I. had 
really sufficient political education to appreciate the struggle 
now going on between a divine-right Government and the 
selection of the best among the people for constitutional 
rule. There were many even in onaie who doubted the 
ripeness of the million, in spite of the high education and 
general advance in culture for which the country is distin- 
guished. The epistle of Herr von der Heydt has dispelled 
these doubts. The very extensive bureaucratic organization 
of the Government allows him to feel the pulse of the people 
to a nicety, and we may take it for granted that, had he not 
felt the absolute necessity of giving way before the spirit 
of reform, his Excellency would not have dreamt for 
a moment of laying before the King such a fright- 
fully revolutionary proposal as that for reducing the 
army. A  twelvemonth ago, the mere hint of such a 
change would have cost Herr von der Heydt his place—a 
thing to which he is believed to cling more than to aught 
else in the world. As it is, the good will and affection of the 
King will be lost to him for ever. How his Majesty feels 
the effect of his proposition only those can imagine who 
comprehend the exclusively military education which Wil- 
liam 1. has received, and the spirit of Horse-guards phi- 
losophy with which he has been indoctrinated, from the 
tender age of three, when he was taken out of his petticoats 
and squeezed into corporal’s trousers, till now that bis hair 
has grown grey under the peaked helmet of the marshal’s 
uniform. Dreadful must be the visions now rising in the 
mind of the harassed King. Already he must see himself 
surrounded by a set of disagreeable constitutional Minis- 
ters, in black pantaloons and tail-coats, talking to him in 
off-hand manner of their duties to the country, and bowing 
deeper to a deputy than to him. Already, he hears the 
tumultuous noise of deputies debating the estimates, and 
cutting his allowance down to a fraction not suflicient for 
one week’s coronation expenses. William I. has seen all 
these awful things here in England in 1848, when he studied 
constitutional institutions somewhat against his will. His 
Majesty then visited St. Stephen’s on one occasion, and the 
vision probably will be a nightmare for the term of his 
natural life. 
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MR. KENNEDY AND HIS JUDGES. 


N R. Kennedy has so far challenged an expression of 
public opinion, and’ his actions have excited so much 
public interest, and have raised so many questions with which 
the public are more or less concerned, that journalists are 
in a manner compelled to devote their attention to a not 
very pleasant subject. Our own remarks will be mainly 
directed to pointing out the fact that there are two very dis- 
tinct codes of morality under which he comes up to receive 
judgment,—the code of professional and the code of general 
morality. They are related, but by no means the same, and 
it is not quite fair for writers in the newspapers to combine 
the indignation which many of them probably feel as_bar- 
risters with their feelings as ordinary men, and to heat the 
breath of their denunciations at two fires without an accurate 
discrimination between their grounds of censure. 

The professional objections to Mr. Kennedy’s conduct 
reduce themselves to two, that of being guilty of “ cham- 
erty,” and that of blending the characters of attorney and 

arrister. It will be as well to consider both of these, and 
to what they really amount. Champerty is a misdemeanour 
at common law, but the rules, as forbidding that which has 
nothing immoral or dishonest in it per se, are purely conven- 
tional, and in particular cases work great hardship. We 
believe that the present case was one of the cases of hard- 
ship. Here was Mrs. Swinfen threatened with the loss of 
large estates, which she asserted to be hers both legally and 
morally. Before the first case was tried, no one, least of all 
those who were obliged to see with the eyes of one party 
only, could say that she was wrong, and a jury ultimately 
held that she was right. While the trial was yet pending, 
Sir F. Thesiger, out of court, had a hint from the presiding 
judge, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, in the shape of the remark, 
“IT think Cockburn is damaging your female witnesses,” a 
hint which caused a laugh when its form came out in evi- 
dence. Thereupon Sir F. Thesiger, acting no doubt upon 
what he conceived to be for his client’s interest, and not 
going beyond the discretion which eminent counsel had often 
assumed, compromised the case without suflicient authority. 
Mrs. Swinfen at this came out as the full blown heroine in 
whom a British jury delights, said that her character was at | 
stake, and that she would have her full rights or nothing. 
But if her difficulties had been great before; they were 
largely increased now, except so far as she could depend 
upon the feeble impulses of popular feeling. She had first to 
enter upon a legal controversy, in which the feelings of the 
bar and the bench were against her, in order to set aside the 
compromise. She had then to go before another jury with 
the prejudice to her case which was necessarily attendant 
upon so able and respected an advocate as Sir F. Thesiger 
having deemed it prudent to compromise. At this point 
Mr. Kennedy came upon the stage. 

It does not appear by the report in the Times that Mrs. 
Swinfen attempted unsuccessfully to proceed again in the 
usual manner, but it may be assumed that this was the case. 
If ever there was a fair occasion for a partnership in risk, 
this was the occasion, and the available partners were few 
indeed. It was necessary to secure the services of a man of 
high attainments, courage and genius, with something of the 
paladin and something of the gambler in his composition, and 
such a man Mrs. Swinfen found in Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy. It is unnecessary to inquire into the causes of 
his previous ill-success at the bar. The extreme indiscretion 
and heat with which he turned a legal question into a per- 
sonal attack upon Sir F. Thesiger and Mr. Justice Cress- 
well, while he was labouring to set aside the compromise, 
sufficiently account for it. Whatever the reason may have 
been, one of the first scholars in England, and a man of great 
general vigour and ability, had been for years doing a local 
business of 800/. or 900/. a year in the Birmingham courts, 
instead of struggling for the great prizes of the world in the 
arena of Westminster Hall. He was fifty, or near it, but 
with all the passions and energies of a younger man, inten- 
sified by repression. From the first there can be no doubt 
that the relations of the parties “savoured of champerty ; ’ 
in fact, whatever the law may ultimately hold respecting 





their arrangements, Mr. Kennedy was to win the cause, and 
was to be richly remunerated out of what he won. Visions | 
of a silk gown, and a seat in Parliament, of confessed genius, | 
and social pre-eminence floated before him. For these hopes 
he gave up an obscure and respectable competence, although 
he had children dependent upon him, and staked his life 
upon the great Swinfen cause. He says, and a jury have 
believed, that Mrs. Swinfen promised him 20,0007. ° Then 


she gave him the estate itself after her death, subject 4 
charge of legacies, and of 10,000/. for her debts. This deed 
she now says was obtained by fraud, and she and her present 
husband seek to set it aside. She has married Mr 
Broun, and Mr, Kennedy sues Mr. Broun for 20,090), 
offering to give up the claim if Mr. and Mrs. Broun yijj 
confirm the gift of the estate. They refuse to do so, ang 
the jury have found for Mr. Kennedy; but this finding ig 
subject to the point of law reserved by the judge—whether 
a contract by a barrister with a client for his remuneration 
for professional services is sustainable at law. 

The foregoing statement sutliciently indicates that Mp, 
Kennedy was to be something more than an advocate jy 
court, and any one in the least acquainted with the exist. 
ing position and maxims of the English bar will ‘easily 
understand the professional dissatisfaction which his eon. 
duct has excited. In theory, and to a great extent in fact 
the barrister stands above both the client and his solicitor 
and between them and the Court. He is looked on ag 
a person, if not belonging to, at all events subject to the 
traditions of, an aristocratic social class, independent of the 
coarse contentions in which he represents one side, and bound 
to exercise a quasi-judicial discretion in his proceedings, and 
to observe a scrupulously impartial and honourable tone ig 
all statements which he assumes to make in his own per. 
son. Probably no one out of the profession would readily 
understand the difference which it would make in the whole 
course of legal procedure if barristers were as a habit to ex. 
change their present position for that of interested parties, 
fighting for their fees, and sustaining causes, like Messrs, 
Dodson and Fogg, “ on spec.” “The licence of advocacy,” at 
best the source of many difficulties, would be an absolute 
nuisance if as a rule the personal interests of barristers 
entered into the game. Whatever Mr. Kennedy’s claim to 
undertake the direct conduct of the suit he worked on spee, 
and his proceedings seem to be an entire departure from 
the etiquette of the bar. He must abide the consequences, 
whatever they may be; but that is no reason why he should 
personally be placed on the footing of a man like Mr. Edwin 
James. Under the pressure of no ordinary temptations, 
and ina case in which the sense of natural justice affords 
no ordinary palliations, the man has broken salutary rules. 
So far it may stand there. 

It is probable, too, that he has placed an extravagant 
price upon his services, but we see no reason to think that 
his shrewd client was deceived ; and, after all, the estimation 
of the risks run is a matter full of doubtful elements. He 
was not bargaining for an ordinary fee. He was willing to 
exchange a certain, though obscure competence, for the 
chance of a brilliant positicn, and (in foro conscientia) he 
and Mrs. Swinfen might well be left to settle the terms 
between them. The transaction between them was not of 
the kind which legislators have had in view in providing for 
the taxation of attorneys’ bills, though it may be necessary 
to adhere to the general rule in this case, as in others, with- 
out regard to the exceptional nature of the circumstances. 

In bringing his action we do not believe that he was 
actuated by any sordidly mercenary motives. There is 
strong reason to think that he might have had 10,000/., or, 
at all events, a large sum, if he had consented to withdraw 
it; and, after his previous success, he would have returned to 
the ordinary exercise of his profession with prospects im- 
proved instead of injared. He must have well known the 
legal difficulties which would stand between him and the 
actual fingering of what the jury might award. Neither 
do we see any sufficient ground for believing that after 
dissuading Mrs. Swinfen from seeking to overturn the com- 
promise, he used undue influence to urge her forward. The 
wish to be the hero of a great case may have influenced him, 
but the éclat of such a position would have been gone if he 
had failed ; and, most likely, reflection and study convinced 
him more and more that the chances of success were such a3 
to warrant the struggle. 

But the case has another aspect. The business relations 
between adviser and client are alleged by Mr. Kennedy to 
have been mingled with personal relations of a more tender 
kind. He tells vs that he has been entrapped and seduced 
by the arts of a siren; and that the real reason why it 8 
sought to deprive him of the remuneration to which he 
looked, is that the mistress has become the wife of another 
man. She could not have been his own wife. He was andis 
married, although he intimates that there are excuses t00 
sad to be publicly stated for his having acted as though he 
were not restrained by the marriage tie. We acquit 
this unfortunate man of having played with the atlee 
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s of a woman for mercenary objects. In common} 


— the rest of the world, we cannot withhold our con-| 
a he barbarous malignity and rage into which 


demnation of t . . 
his unhallowed passion has curdled. 
the first bitterness of the desertion and ingratitude, 
uses Mrs. Swinfen, maddened him into the 


. | 

By his own account, 
of which | 
determi- | 
} 


ace : : ; 
ia to blast her character with his own by a libellous) 
vublication. Happily for him wiser counsels restrained this | 


unmanly and ungenerous outpouring of wrath. But having 
once had time to reflect, no earthly consideration should have 
Jed him to bring the terrible story into the recent proceed- | 
ings. His evidence in chief pointed to it too much, and | 
although it is quite true that his broader statements were | 
wrung from him by the rash act of the lady’s counsel, who} 


fyirly flung the unpublished and repented pamphlet in his | 
teeth, Charles Rann Kennedy should have bitten off his 
: . 


tongue, rather than made any other answer than this, 
well . “egy Ss 
which have no connexion with this litigation : but that | 
have a reply which you dare not ask for.” Mrs. Swinfen 
might not have stood higher before the world, but Mr. 
Kennedy would have stood immeasurably higher than he 
didas the denouncer of a woman for seducing him when he 
was fifty years old. 


should judge a man of violent passions sorely tried, but our | 


desire to do him full justice must not be mistaken for a wish 
tosee wholesome professional rules relaxed, and still less for 
sympathy with a spirit which is as repulsive to us as to the 
rest of the world. 





THE CHANCES OF THE CONFEDERATES. 


HE rapid succession of Northern victories, while they 
have once more excited in England the old esteem for 
American energy, have produced little effect on the English 
view of the struggle. The independence of the South is still 
considered as almost certain. The vastness of their territory, 
its character as a semi-tropical land, and the habits of its 
population, all, it is argued, militate against subjugation. The 
Federal Government cannot, without utter ruin, keep up the 
war on its existing scale for more than another year, and the 
rebels have only to fly to render conquest impossible. 
Their cities are mere spots on a soil so vast. Their true 
strength is in the interior, where their gunboats cannot 
penetrate, and where a power twice as rich as the North would 
exhaust its revenues in paying for transport, which, when 
obtained, could not move across endless bayous at more than 
five miles aday. It is all true, as all who have studied Indian 
campaigns know only too well, and if the South were really 
a homogeneous people, determined to resist to the last, con- 
quest would be a dream. 

But this view omits altogether the moral aspect of the 
question. The Federal Government has against it time, 
distance, and the necessities of finance ; but it has for it the 
division in the enemy’s camp, and their imagination. A 
nation to keep up a guerilla war must be strictly homo- 
geneous, and one-third of the population of the South is 
foreign and hostile to its cause. Wherever the Northern 
army advances it finds friends and information. The slaves 
have not fled as yet, because they have yet no promises, 
because in flying the men must leave wives and children 
behind, and because, above all, like every other race of quasi- 
Oriental minds, they have a besotted attachment to the 
district in which they have lived. Bengalees will not emigrate 
even when starving, and why should the slaves be more enter- 
prising than they? But as the armies advance the blacks 
will undoubtedly take their opportunity, and the North 
has only to declare each State it euters free, to render a 
continued resistance hopeless. Men embarrassed by crowds 
of shiftless and angry serfs cannot fly with the requisite 
speed, or collect the requisite food, or conduct'a descrip- 
fion of war which depends absclutely on the secrecy 
of allengaged. Take South Carolina, for example. An 
American general enters that State, and declares its whole 
ser! population confiscated to Government, which, as owner, 
declares its new property free. What are the planters to 
do? They cannot drive off slaves equal in number to them- 
selves. They will not raise food with their own hands. If 
they simply fight and plunder they will be betrayed every 
hour. They must yield, or fly on from point to point till 
they pass the confines of the Union—an almost impossible 
enterprise—but one which, in any case, leaves the North in 
possession of its whole territory. Besides, what are they to 
Aight on for, when all the objects of war have disappeared ? 


We wish to judge him as fellow-sinners | 


They seceded to enjoy their slave property in peace, and to 
establish a Southern empire. Their property, with every 
advance of the North, becomes valueless, and their dream 
must be already at an end. 

One last weapon indeed they hold, which in the bitter- 
ness of their disappointment they may use. They may 
emancipate their slaves themselves, and tura on their pur- 
suers as a united and homogeneous people, requiring nothing 
but powder, bread, and bayonets. In that case they would 
win, as they would deserve to do, but the passion for com- 
mand is the strongest of all, and with the North still ready 
to accept an immoral compromise the planters will scarcely 
sacrifice their position for the sake of manhood and inde- 
pendence. If they do, the war, with all its terrible miseries, 
will have justified itself, for it will have liberated eight mil- 
lions of people from the stain of successful and continuous 


, “ You! crime. 
know, Mr. Macaulay, that I was maddened by injuries| 





| THE PARTI PRETRE AT HOME. 
HE Irish enjoy a reputation for being a warm-hearted, 
trusting people, whose fault, perhaps, is, that they are 

| just a little over-quick to give their confidence, and a little 
over-slow to withdraw it; but of late the national character 
seems to have undergone a complete and lamentable change. 
They are becoming jealous, Argus-eyed, suspicious ; and it is 
much to be feared that it is the conduct of the Trish Mem- 
bers of Parliament which has effected this lamentable result. 
It is not to be denied that that interesting class has for some 
years past obtained the senatorial dignity by giving un- 
faltering pledges to oppose all Governments, and even all 
measures, until they have obtained justice for Treland— 
and unhappily they have constantly been prevented from 
|redeeming those pledges by an overpowering, but strictly 
|conscientious sense of aptitude for the discharge of per- 
|manent but salaried administrative functions. It is not, 
| perhaps, unnatural that, under this treatment, confidence 
‘should have become a plant of slow growth, even in Irish 
| hearts,and that theconstituencies having been oftentimes thus 
| beguiled, should have arrived at the plain conclusion, that 
|“ there is nothing at all sound inany man.” But there seems 
| of late to be a disposition to deny to their members even that 
liberty which reason and humanity alike require. For, as a 
| great divine has remarked of the episcopal order, “ too much 
yerfection, over-rigorously exacted in them, cannot but breed 
perpetual discontentment, and on both parts cause all things 
to be unpleasant.” For instance, a year or two ago the 
learned member for the county of Wexford was ap- 
pointed by one of the Government offices to be their 
counsel on the Oxford Circuit, of which he is a prominent 
member. It was hardly to be imagined that so trifling 
a matter would have ever been heard of by any but the 
half-dozen competitors for the appointment. But in an 
incredibly short time a constituent, who happened also to 
be a Roman Catholic dignitary, while assuring Mr. M‘Ma- 
hon of his own undiminished confidence, called his atten- 
tion to the intense dissatisfaction which this proceeding had 
caused among his political supporters. The learned M.P. 
explained that the place was given on purely professional 
grounds: that he had in no way promised to support the 
Government of the day ; and that the emolument was only 
about 30/7. a year; but alas! in vain. His clerical friend in 
reply, while gently admitting that his statements were incon- 
testable, assured him that the suspicious temper of the 
Wexford small farmers, once aroused, was not to be soothed, 
and that it was hardly worth while to risk his popu- 
larity for so small a pecuniary advantage. The hint, 
we believe, was taken. However, everybody suspects a 
lawyer; but now, almost before he had taken the oaths, 
the gallant soldier, the latest born of the Irish patriots, 
the elect of Longford, with his Italian laurels still green upon 
his brow, has become the mark of this odious suspicion— 
these wounding doubts. It was not in the performance of 
any of the ordinary parliamentary duties, in which a man 
might expect to be watched, that Myles O'Reilly erred. 
It was not that his legs had taken him into the wrong 
voting lobby, nor that his tongue had been eloquent on 
behalf of the hated Palmerston. The Major caused suspicion 
by his manner of taking his seat. He placed himself 
on the Liberal side of the House, below the gangway, and 
even this approximation to the Treasury benches has so 
roused those unslumbering little farmers, that their mur- 
murs have called forth the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh 
to be their interpreter. It is indeed delightful to observe on 
all occasions these dignified ministers of religion overcoming 
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their reluctance to interfere in merely secular politics, when- 
ever by so doing they can promote the sacred cause of unity 
and peace. And the good bishop’s self-devotion will not go 
unrewarded. The Major has promptly forwarded a reply, 
which cannot but allay the jealous doubts of his constituents. 
He explains that he must sit somewhere; that, as a pro- 
fessed advocate of the ballot, it would be a solecism to be 
found on the Conservative side of the House, but that he is 
noue the less determined to be always found in the Conser- 
vative lobby. And he pledges himself anew to see, in com- 
mon with other good Irishmen, neither right nor wrong, 
neither bitter nor sweet, in any measure before the House, 
but only a lever by which the present Government may be 
hoisted from Downing-street. Honour to the brave! 
Surely now the wrongs of Erin shall be redressed, and the 
electors of Longford may sleep the sleep of confidence and 
peace. 

Meanwhile, however, this vice of suspicion has spread even 
into England. People have been heard to say that the con- 
stituency fulfils the same duties in the letters of an Irish 
bishop to an Irish member as were discharged by Mrs. 
Harris in the conversation of the immortal Sarah Gamp, and 
that it always murmurs when the ecclesiastical patron of 
the county or borough desires to remind a member who it 
is to whom his allegiance is due, and that those who have 
made can at pleasure unmake him. Now, it is true that 
the Irish clergy have precisely the same rights as every other 
class of men in these islands, and that no just cause of com- 
plaint is given by their efforts to return members who will 
give expression, and, to some extent, effect, to their opinions 
in Parliament. But it is, nevertheless, a little alarming, if 
the present system is to be perseveringly pursued. The 
Roman Catholic bishops, operating on the constituencies 
through the medium of a priesthood which is ruled by its 
ecclesiastical superiors with more than military discipline, 
send a body of men to Westminster, whe owe, and know that 
they owe, their return entirely to episcopal influence. Not 
merely their votes and speeches, but their movements, and 
even their conduct outside the House, is carefully watched, 
and they are made to feel themselves, what they in fact are, 
not members but delegates. They are not required to deli- 
berate for the welfare of the Queen’s dominions, nor even of 
their constituents, but to vote blindly on every question 
according to the directions given them, and, not impro- 
bably, in order to obtain results in which no class of her 
Majesty’s subjects is in any way interested. It may, indeed, 
be said that there are in Great Britain even, counties in which 
the sitting member is as mere a puppet of some great 

eer as the Irish members can possibly be of the Catholic 
Sides. But at least their dependence is never paraded be- 
fore the world; they are few, aud are not actuated by a 
common purpose. Even so, however, they must be admitted 
to be an evil, and it is not probable that Liberals will long 
be content to be threatened by a system which degrades 
even popular constituencies to the level of the smallest of 
pocket boroughs. Meanwhile education, on which reliance 
was placed as a remedy, is bitterly opposed by the bishops, 
who are too astute not to perceive that their power would be 
lost the moment the people had been imbued with 
that most dangerous habit of thinking for themselves. And 
yet this is the party, and these are the men, on whose 
shoulders the Conservatives are not unwilling to be lifted into 
power. The mandate, it is said, has gone forth from Rome 
to the Irish priesthood to postpone every consideration to 
the ousting of a Liberal Government, because, forsooth, 
Lord Derby leans rather to Austria than to France, and the 
Hapsburgs, thus strengthened, would be able to give more 
effectual aid in Italy to the Holy See. Certainly the 
difficulty which has been experienced in finding an 
Irish Lord of the Treasury tallies accurately enough with 
this hypothesis, and perhaps it might find additional support 
from a close scrutiny of the division list on Mr. Sheridan’s 
motion for remitting the duty on fire insurances. But it 
will be strange, indeed, if such an intrigue as this should 
find much favour even with Lord Derby’s own supporters ; 
and should the country once become alive to its existence, it 
will never for one instant be endured. The apathy of the 
moment may reconcile Euglishmen to the accession of a 

arty to power under whom domestic progress will be stayed, 

ut they are not prepared to tolerate a Government, the 
influence of which would be, at least indirectly, exerted to 
prolong the sufferings of Italy, and to give to the Papacy 
yet a few more years of temporal sway. 








THE BALANCE OF POWER IN HISTORY. 
OR some centuries past the theory that it is important 
to maintain an equilibrium of power between th 
principal states of the world has exercised an incalculable 
influence on all political combinations. In its simplest 
pression, the balance of power may be said to represent 
the self-respect of great states and the existence of smaller 
ones. Now, without regard to mere perpetuity of terri. 
torial limits or questions of race, it evidently is of the last 
importance that no one state should be able to impose g 
particular form of faith, or of government, or commercial 
restrictions, or a censorship of the press, upon its heigh. 
bours. The mind recoils before the idea of Roman im. 
perialism wielded with all the searching appliances of modern 
civilization over territories where the eagles never fley 
Yet the fluctuations of power in the great family of 
nations have been such, even within the last few centuries 
that Europe has repeatedly been compelled to arm againgt 
some over-powerful assailant of the common order. There 
have even been moments when the spectre of a single 
universal monarchy has seemed to threaten the world again, 
Without going back to the days of Charlemagne, it jg 
curious to remember that France, in 1328, had a popula. 
tion of 25,000,000, at a time when the Pope was in 
fact a vassal at Avignon, when the German Empire wag 
powerless, when Spain was a cluster of little kingdoms, and 
when England cannot have had more than 4,000,000 subjects 
at most, and had lately failed in the attempt to reduce 
Scotland. Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt saved the world 
from a feudal despotism, freed the Pope, and gave breathing. 
time for Germany and Spain. But England itself was ex. 
hausted in the unequal struggle and in the civil war that 
followed it. In the century of the Reformation we were 
only one of several powers, and it was matter of statesman. 
ship to give us any voice in the counsels of Europe. 

The two first powers of the world during the sixteenth 
century were the Spanish and the Ottoman empires. Spain 
in those days was the great political miracle of the world; 
having half conquered Italy, predominating through family 
interest in Germany, occupying the Low Countries, and 
playing France and England against one another. In 1560, 
after the treaty of Chateau Cambrésis, her possessions in 
Europe may be roughly estimated at 12,000 square miles, 
and out of Europe at 178,000. HerSpanish subjects were some 
9,000,000 in number, and her Italian and Flemish at least 
8,000,000 more. The American mines were then less pro- 
ductive than they proved afterwards, and the revenue was 
exposed to great fluctuations, but the countries governed 
were the richest in the world, and the Treasury cannot have 
received less than 2,000,000. a year, which, it is true, was 
often anticipated. But the statesmen who were compassing 
to enslave the world, the veterans who won St. Quentin, and 
the fleet that was soon to conquer at Lepanto, were in- 
calculable elements of power and prestige. Of the Turks 
it is impossible to speak precisely, as they were occupied 
with other cares than census-taking. But Soliman, who 
was Sultan at this time, governed thirty kingdoms and 
8000 miles of coast; his fleet swept the shores of the 
Mediterranean almost at pleasure ; he had won Hungary by 
one battle, and Vienna trembled at his name. His 
ascendancy was maintained by a feudal force of 
130,000 Spahis, and he was able at the siege of Malta to 
transport 30,000 men in 180 galleys, while for land opera- 
tions he could bring 100,000 into the field in the next year. 
His title of “ God’s shadow over two quarters of the globe,” 
was justified by his prestige. The contrast of these great 
powers with the rest of Europe is remarkable. France, 
which ranked third in consideration, had a territory of 7500 
square miles, and a population of from 12,000,000 to 
13,000,000, or about half what it had two centuries anda 
half before. Its revenue was uncertain, but it was some 
6,000,0007. in debt. Germany, for Austria without Hungary 
and with no possessions in Italy, was then unimportant, had 
a population of 20,000,000 in all, and was formidable as the 
ally of Spain, supplying it with soldiers. But it was dis- 
tracted by religious differences, its states were impatient of 
taxation, and its constitution was too cumbrous to make it 
of any importance as an aggressive power. England, which 
had just lost Calais, and was still divided from Scotland, and 
without colonies, had a population of from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000, and a territory of 2743 miles, with a nominal rule 
over 1529 more in Ireland, which, however, cost more than it 
was worth to enforce. Its taxes averaged about 300,000/. 4 
year, and the treasury was often bebindhand, though the na 
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leredit did not allow ofadebt. ‘aking Europe generally, 


tiona - =. r 
allowing Turkey to have possessed four-fifths of its popula- 
tion, and only reckoning European possessions, except for 


the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, we find that the population 
of England was 1 in 14 compared with the four great 
Powers, as 2 to 9 compared with Spain, andas 2 to 7 against 
In estimating possessions we may allow Ireland to 
be counted as English territory, though we did not reckon | 
its people as available subjects. By this estimate the terri- | 
torial relation of England to the four great Powers together | 
would be as 1 to 19, to Spain as 1 to 3, and to France as 
rather more than 1 to 2. But the estimate would be won- 
derfully changed if the possessions of Spain in America, or 
of Turkey in Africa, were taken into account. 

Ina century the face of Europe was wonderfully changed. 
The last Spanish armies had been annihilated at Rocroy and | 
on the Downs. France was unquestionably the Premier 
State of Europe, and England, which for a time had more 
than disputed its pre-eminence, was now enduring Charles 
Il, and governed by or to please his courtezans. The 
territory of Irance had grown to about 9500 square miles ; 
its colonial possessions spread over 79,000 along the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi. The population of the king- 
dom may be estimated for 1666 at 22,000,000, and the gross 
revenue was over 7,000,000/., and the net revenue over 
4,000,0002. Colbert was minister, Condé and Turenne were 
generals ; and the great King, who divided Catholicism with 
the Pope and the seas with Eneland, was the hero of his 
tine, whom every petty German prince attempted to imi- 
tate. England was now practically united with Scotland, 
and had pacified Ireland. The population of the three 
kingdoms may be put at about 7,000,000, and the revenue | 
averaged about 1,000,0002, The country had grown to its | 
full European area of 5774 square miles, and it had planted | 
colonies in America—Puritan settlements In New England, 
and Cavalier colonies in Virginia—and was soon about ot 
connect them by the conquest of New Amsterdam, now New 
York. But the statesmen and veterans of the Common- | 
wealth were replaced Ly dissolute men of family who ha 7 


| 


France. 





grown up in the purlieus of foreign towns, and the Dutch 





were able to insult our coasts and sail in triumph up the 

rr , . . | 
Medway and the Thames. Yet an observer micht see cven | 
then that France was exhausting its resources,and EK: land | 





not putting out its full power. Austria, however, for the 


tite seemed fitter to cope with France. Although a Turkish 
Pasha occupied Buda-Pesth, and the Hapsburgs had as| 
yet no unrighteous dominion in Poland or Italy, the | 
Austrian territories extended over an area of from 6000 to 
7000 square miles, and the Emperor was without a rival in 
the Diet. His weakness lay in the want of men and money 
inGermany. Probably no war in the last thousand years, 
unless it be that waged by the English under Henry VL. in 
France, can compare for atrocity and results with the thirty | 


two years in Saxony alone, and when the population of all 


years’ war, when 900,000 men are said to have fallen within 
l 
Keeping this in 


Wurtemburg was reduced to some 80,000. | 
view, it is difficult to suppose that there can have been more | 
than 14,000,000 in the whole empire at the date we havo | 
taken, 1666, and the Austrian dominions as the best peopled, 
and including part of Hungary, may perhaps have comprised | 

Fortunately, Turkey was | 

| 


4 population of 8,000,000. 
able to take advantage of her neighbours’ weakness, and 
although the Turkish dominions were still much what they 
had been under Soliman, the population had probably rather 
diminished than increased. The siege of Vienna seventeen 
years later could not have been attempted against any sove- 
reign but Leopold. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that the 
Turks still dreamed of conquest iu the West. Their old 
enemy Spain was now paralyzed. lier dominions in Kurope | 
were reduced to an area of 11,000 square miles by the loss of 


Holland, of part of Mrench Fianders, and of Roussillon. Her | * 


colonies, it is true, now spread over the almost incredible 
area of more than 430,000 square miles, but the sons of 
Pizarro’s followers had degenerated, and their towns lay at 
the merey of the buccaneers. ‘The population of the Penin- 
sula had sunk through wars and bad government, and cannot 
be estimated higher than 6,000,000; the subject population 
In Europe may have numbered about 4,000,000. The revenues 
were a nominal 3,500,000/., but only one-fourth, it is said, | 
reached the treasury. Summing up results, England was | 
now one of the five great powers, and, perhaps, second in real 
importance. IJler area was as 1 in 14 to theirs, as 28 to 38 | 


compared with France, and as 23 to 26 compared w ith Austria. | ¥ 


i : ee 4 
‘Aer population was now as 1 to 10 compared with that of | 
her four chief’ rivals collectively, as 1 to 3.14 compared with 
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that of France, and as 7 to 8 compared with the Austrian. 
Evidently England was rising in the scale of material force. 
But British power reached its culminating point after the 
treaty of Paris in 1763. It would be unfair to compare our 
condition in that year, when France and Germany were bleed- 
ing from a war in which we had scarcely suffered with that 
of the Continent. But taking the date of 1772, the facts are 
sufliciently remarkable. We had conquered the whole of 
America, north and east of the Mississippi, except Louisi- 
ana. Clive had founded our Indian Empire, and the French 
had been driven out of Madras. Altogether our colonial 
possessions covered an area of about 160,000 square miles, 
while those of France had shrunk to 1866. The population 
of the United Kingdom might be estimated at ten and a half 
inillions, while that of France was about 25,000,000. France 
had, however, gained a few hundred square miles in Europe 
by the absorption of Lorraine and the annexation of Corsica. 


Both countries were heavily in debt; England owing 
130,000,0001., with a revenue of from 8,000,000/. to 


9,000,000/. ; and France from a gross revenue of 15,000,0002. 
au year paying away 6,500,000/. to her creditors. The 
general balance of power in Europe was strangely altered. 
Turkey was no longer a first-rate power, and Spain reduced 
in Europe to her uatural limits (8980 square miles), was 
only valuable as a make-weight in war. Yet she had really 
gained by the loss of her Flemish and Italian principalities, 
the more so as a Spanish Bourbon was King of Naples and 
Sicily, and her population had grown to nearly 9,500,000, 
Austria had lost Silesia and the Italian duchies given her 
ut of the wreck of Spain, but had retained Spanish 
landers, and acquired part of Poland. Her area may be 

ihly put at 10,500 square miles; her population at 
25,000,000 ; her debt at 15,000,000/. ; and her yearly revenue 
15 [f, however, she had gained 


Polo 
20UL 


at 3.500,0001.—4,000,0002. 
on the side of France, she had suffered by the rise of two 
dangerous neighbours. Prussia, with an area of 8500 


square miles, a population of more than 6,000,000, and a 
revenue of above 2.000,000/., was doubly formidable from 
the genius of its King, from the dogged tenacity of its 
people, and because, as a Protestant and peculiarly Ger- 
manic state, it carried with it the sympathies of North 
Germany. Russia was still undeveloped, but Catherine IT. 
directed its destinies. Its enormous area of 320,000 square 
miles secured it from conquest, but weakened it for attack ; 
33,000,000 seemed rather a garrison, 
ys 2 nati But its most populous districts 
iy in Europe and towards Germany. Altogether, sum- 
ming up the position of .the European Powers, we find 
England now first among six; and its area as 1 in 62 to 
that of its rivals, as 23 to 40 compared with France, and as 
23 to 42 compared with Austria. Its population was about 
one-tenth of their collective force, as 1 to 2.4 compared with 
France or Austria, and not quite one-third of the Russian 
estimate. The apparent decline of France in the scale is 
almost as remarkable as the rise of England. 

The general nature of the political changes that have 
altered the face of the world in the last hundred years is 
pretty well understood. We may, therefore, content our- 
selves with briefly showing how the great powers stood 
towards one another in January, 1861, when the kingdom of 
Italy was formed, and America not yet broken up. 
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Debt. 
£ £ £ 
md... 5,774 29,307,199 70,000,000 800,000,000 26,000,000 
ew. 10,034 36,757,976 78,000,000 400,000,000 14,000,000 
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katie 85.019.058 30,000,000 240,000,000 10,000,000 
lhussia 75,094,690 48,000,000 260,000,000 4,000,000 
Ainerica 81.429. S9L 14,000,000 15,000,000 600,000 
Italy ...... }4 21,728,529 19,500,000 90,000,000 4,300,000 

Batis O80 15454514 19,000,000 125,000,000 2,500,000 


17,723,913 19,500,000 40,000,000 — 1,600,000 
dless to s: 


it is almost ne ay that, although these results 
are in themselves fairly exact, they cannot give more than an 
approximate idea of the power of different nations. We 
have left out all consideration of colonies, not caring to go 
into the question whether, and how far, they are a source of 
trength. The low interest paid by Russia on her debt 
arises from the fact that much of it is in the form of paper 
money, with which the country is flooded, while Spain has 
purchased a costly relief by repudiation. Again, the esti- 
nates of revenue for free countries like England and America 
are unduly low, as there is a large local taxation in addition, 
hich in France or Germany would find its way into the 
State Exchequer. M. Fould’s changes in the present year 
have added enormously to the stock of the French debt, and 
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the civil war has created fearful liabilities in America. With 
these reserves, we may notice one or two facts of interest. 
Our area is now as 1 in 95 in the family of first-class powers, 
but our population as 1 in 9, and our revenue nearly as 
1 in4. Compared with our old rival, France, our population 
is now as 4 to 5, and we have gained upon Russia in the last 
century, and are as 1 to 24. We are the only power whose 
debt has actually diminished since the peace of 1816. In 
another most important sense, the diminution is even greater 
than it seems; for it is not merely a question how much has 
been paid off, or if the interest has been reduced, but what 
relation our liabilities bear to our resources. Now, in 1816, 
we owed something like 467. a head on the national account ; 
we at present owe 27/. The debt in that year was equal to 
2.66 times the income of the whole country; it is now 
scarcely so much as a year and four months’ income, or just 
half. Time, labour, and population have proved an effectual 
sinking-fund. 

We purpose, in our next number, to draw attention to 
some consequences from the facts we have put forward. 


UNCTUOUS SENTIMENT. 

HERE is a curious analogy between the vulgarity of physical 
manners and the vulgarity of moral sentiments. Every one 
knows Mr, Dickens’s many marvellous and truthful descriptions of 
the horrid rapture with which a certain class of people, whose delight 
is in eating and drinking, contemplate the luscious, fruity, or generally 
oily and unpleasant sides of human aliment. There is Mr. Wackford 
Squcers, who takes a paternal pride in nourishing little Wackford on 
all those substances which cause the secretion of animal oil, so as to 
give a rich and highly-fed appearance to his skin. There is Noah 
Claypole’s mistress, Charlotte, whose unctuous éloge on the fat and 
bearded oysters with which she fed her beloved, has destroyed, we 
suppose, in not a few persons, who can scarcely be called ultra- 
sensitive, all taste for that species of supper for weeks after perusing 
the scene. There is, again, that vivid description of Mrs. Todgers’s 
of the delight of her gentlemen boarders in gravy, which has a 
tendency to turn ordinary stomachs against that nutritious fluid for 
ever. “ Presiding over an establishment like this makes havoe with 
the features, my dear Miss Pecksniff,’ said Mrs. Todgers ; “ the 
gravy alone is enough to add twenty years to one’s age, I do assure 





you.” “Lor!” eried the two Miss Pecksniffs. “The anxiety 
of that one item, my dears,” said Mrs. Todgers, ‘ keeps 
the mind continually upon the stretch. There is no such 


passion in human nature as the passion for gravy amongst 
“commercial gentlemen. It’s nothing to say a joint won’t yield,— 
a whole animal wouldn’t yield,—the amount of gravy they expect 
each day at dinner.” And a hundred thrilling quotations of the 
same general drift might be made from Mr. Dickens’s humorous and 
graphic writings. 

But, as if by a kind of fatality, there is no writer who has 
enriched his moral observations with so much of an analogous 
kind of unctuous and savoury sentiment as Mr. Dickens. Before 
you have done laughing (not without something of a rebellion 
of the stomach) at the dreadfully depicted appetites of Mrs. 
Gamp and the denizens of Todgers’s and the rest, we generally 
come upon some layer of sentiment meant to be most serious and to 
proceed from the depths of Mr. Dickens’s own moral nature, that is 
at least as obviously adipose in its nature as anything in the physical 
tastes of these vulgar heroes and heroines. For example, in the tale 
to which we have referred—Martin Chuzzlewit—there are some five 
or six most painful bursts of sentiment in which Mr. Dickens’s 
feelings evidently gurgle with a rich sense of moral fatness that makes 
one’s blood almost run cold. The passion for gravy, which he delineates 
with so much force among tie inmates of Todgers’s appears to be— 
shall we say idealised, or rather transferred into a still more inappro- 
priate sphere ? in his delineation of the sentimental side of human 
nature. Remember, for instance, how dreadfully, how ogreishly in a 
moral sense, Mr. Dickens gloats over Ruth Pinch’s love scenes. It is, 
as it were, the melted butter, or the moral gravy of his book. How he 
sips it, and dwells upon it, and thinks how he may thicken it, and 
give it a richer flavour ; and then tastes it again, nodding approvingly ! 
For instance, horrescimus referentes, but it is essential to illustrate 
our meauing—when John Westlock is declaring himself to Ruth: 
“ He sat down by her side, and very near her; very, very near her. 
Oh rapid, swelling, bursting little heart, you knew that it would come 
to this, and hoped it would. Why beat so wildly, heart ?” and so 
on, through much more glutinous matter, dreadful even to glance 
at, which reminds one only too vividly of that insatiability of the 
gentleman at Todgers’s before referred to ;—* it’s nothing to say a 
joint won’t yield, a whole animal wouldn’t yield” the required 
amount. And so again not only in such scenes as these, but on 
topics meant to be purely pathetic: how Mr. Dickens feeds his 








hearers off poor little Paul Dombey’s early death! How Juicily be 
treats the sadness of the subject; how luscious and fruity even 
does the theme of immortality become in his hands! It almost gives 
us the sensation of absolute gluttony to enter into the appetizing 
spirit with which he spoons and stirs the subject of grief and death, 

In all this Mr. Dickens does but represent the times s—with the 
humour indeed of one who sees the low and Judicrous element in 
them so far as he caricatures the clumsy voluptuousness of Vulgar 
appetites, but also with the blindness of one who does zof see the 
moral vulgarity that is invading our literature from the same Side 
In the old days all the instructive and didactic books written ra 
children and young people, for young wives on their marriage, and 
young mothers in pursuit of a theory of education, were of the 
driest and most shrivelled sort of morality—prim and priggish to 
the last degree, but wholly free from this vulgar sort of richness of 
tone. But now the demand for the unctuous has ascended into this 
didactic region, and you can open few books of the old advising sort 
without discovering a vehement effort to add interest by the introdye. 
tion of savoury feelings. Here, for example, are “ Hints to Young 
Mothers,” by a popular authoress. We open the work, and find 
almost at the first page that babies are used, as they very often are, 
to give richness to the style: 

“* My Dear Mrs. Johnson,—You have waited long for baby-love to claim 
you as a mother; but now that you are known, and the little hands are 
held out, and the little feet run to meet you, and the smile greets your smile 
and the mother’s name is lisped, you have your first reward” 4 ; 
—a very strong analogy to the receipt which will be found at another 
page of the “ Hints” called 

“TO THICKEN GRAVIES. 

“ Rub one piece of butter the size of a walnutin a teaspoon of flour, 
gradually add a cup of boiling water to it, then some gravy, pouring it to 
and fro to prevent its lumping; boil up with the remainder. The butter and 
flour depend on the thickness required.” 

Advice aud morality are similarly “ thickened” now-a-days by une. 
tuous materials. 

Now, what is the origin of all this demand for excruciating senti- 
ment 2? Why do people think it “nice” to regard a baby thus:— 
“ Sleeping perhaps its first sleep on earth, lies that little one nestling in 
the downy bed, looking so calm and sweetly as though the light folds 
of the little curtains were angels’ wings casting their loving shade 
around to guard the gift from this contaminating breath of the world 
on which it has just been launclied?” We take it that the origin of 
this vulgar sort of sentiment is, in fact, the love of mixing up a kind 
of exciting physical sensation w.th what is, or is supposed to be, be- 
nevolent feeling. Just as Todgers’s thought more of the palate than 
they did of the appetite in those unlimited demands which so much 
disturbed their hostess,—so pe*ple who dwell on “ baby-love,” and 
that kind of thing, mix up a sort of physical self-consciousness of the 
soft white sensation produced by a baby with the sentiment it is 
supposed to inspire,—and this physical self-consciousness which dis- 
turbs the pure sentiment, is the vulgar element in it. So in 
Mr. Dickens’s dreadiully physical way of gloating over Ruth Pineh’s 
* little heart,” and those emotions from gazing into which t another 
any cultivated mind would shrink with a kind of horror naturalis,—the 
vulgarity consists both in the prying and in the physical way in which 
it is described. If Ruth Pinch had herself felt in that way it would 
have been vulgar; for another to gaze into her, and describe her in 
that way, is still more so. There is in moral sentiments and 
emotions, as well as in the physical system, a certain ditheness and 
spareness which implies both health and strength, and the absence of 
which always denotes some inferiority or degencration like what 
the physiologists call “ fatty degeneration of the tissues.” The lite- 
rature of the day, while it has become less dry and wooden, has also 
certainly become much more in danger of this kind of degenera- 
tion than either the ostentatiously prim or ostentatiously lax litera- 
ture of the last century. There was little then, little even in the pul- 
pit, which excited that peculiar kind of disgust to which the vulgar 
sentimentalism of modern days gives rise. 

MUSCULAR HEATHENISM. 

wu a few years back the attention of all England was fixed 

on what sporting newspapers call the Battle of Farnborough, 
some weak-minded people were seized with a not unpardonable alarm, 
lest prize-fights should again become popular. Happily the oracle of 
Printing-house-square was prepared summarily to quict such appre- 
hensions, and delivered the decisive dictum, that the “ Heptarehy 
would be revived as soon as the prize-ring.” Hints were further 
dropped that England had become really too humane, that it was 
scarcely manly to shrink from blows and bruises, and that a little 
blood-letting would be a good thing for once in a way. On the strength 
of these assurances the admirers of pugilism were allowed a treat 
such as they had not enjoyed since the days when Tom and Jerry 
sauntered out together in search of polite amusement. Magistrates 
winked at the breach of order; Ministers thought it an excellent 
joke to laugh at the notion that a Government ought to enforce obe- 
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dience to legal rules, and the Zimes gave the heroes of the combat all | to render it obedience. Let a magistrate hear of a prize-fight, 
i =: : 4 ee - ; : P 

the honours which could be conferred by large type and by the vivid and his perception of the respect due to law becomes suddenly 
" ‘ ) A ) 


of first-rate correspondents. No one would care to recal| obtuse, and gentlemen are allowed the privilege of breaking 


English . - . . . 

the details of this national debauch had not some reason arisen to | laws which gentlemen alone are allowed to make. A more dis- 

doubt whether the terms on which it was permitted are being | astrous example could scarcely be set to the poor. As the power 
When a troop of ragged urchins bid you “ Remem- of democracy increases, the sole force to which men can look as a 


strictly kept. “ - ° : . . 
ber the grotto!” you pay your penny to escape the nuisance protection agaist tyranny 1s a national reverence for the decrees of 
P tal .- ba a ~ . ‘ 4 . . . 

f reiterated demands, because soothed by the assurance that the the Legislature. English gentlemen may find too late that in allow- 
Should a doubt be suggested | ing blackguards in search of excitement to defy law, they have 
' taught the people a lesson of contempt for authority which cannot 


ine recurs but once a year. . 
whether the grotto might not be erected once a w eek, few per- | iT thority 
sons would hesitate to give the whole group of mendicants into | easily be unlearnt. But it is urged, that the prize ring isa school for 
the hands of the police. Many observers must by this time be | manhood, and that none but cowards or Quakers can object to broken 
tormented by a similar suspicion with regard to the prize ring. It) bones or bloody noses. For the men who fight themselves a plea of 











is by no means clear that when Heenan had maimed Sayers, and | 
Sayers nearly strangled Heenan, the whole matter was at an end. | 
If pugilism is dead and cannot be revived, it is. certainly & corpse | 
which admits of being galvanized into a condition miraculously | 
resembling the reality of life. From the prophecies of the Times | 
an appeal can be made to the facts recorded in the Sporting Life. | 
This paper costs but a penny, and its bad letter-press, and quaint 
dialect, will afford a thoughtful reader much more than a penny- 
worth of instruction and interest. In the space of one number can 
be learnt how, last Sunday evening, a party of celebrities met 
together at Owen Swift’s—a gentleman, we doubt not, as well 
known to a large circle of admirers as the three heroes whom he enter- 
tained, but overshadowed for the moment by the fame of his guests. 
Happy must have been the pugilist invited to this select meeting, 
who was privileged, whilst less worthy men were occupied in churches 
or in chapels, to see Heenan and Sayers rush towards each other 
with enthusiastic ardour, which could only be satisfied by a grasp of 
the hand, sufficiently strong to shake the Benician on his feet, and 
to bring the English hero to his knees. Nor was Mace, we are in- 
formed, an unworthy actor in the impressive scene. Though his 
“reputation has been built up since the fight at Farnborough,” he man- 
fully offered to fight both or either of the warriors, and in other respects 
acted in a way “ which greatly pleased the spectators and increased 
the good name which Jem had already earned.” As the week began, 
$0 it has proceeded, and the gentlemen who spent their Sunday even- 
ing in the worship of Sayers and Heenan had an opportunity on 
Tuesday morning of admiring the prowess of Nolan and Thomas. 
The latter fight was, as far as the uninitiated can judge, as brutal aud 
as rowdyish as such engagements inyariably are. It seems, how- 
ever, that there are shades of difference not perceptible to ordinary 
eyes. For some reason, which we do not profess to fathom, the cir- 
cumstances of the last conflict are not satisfactory to the friends of 
pugilism. Heenan, we are told, “ remarked scenes which he consi- 
dered disreputable,” and the editor of a sporting newspaper gravely 
warns his readers, that, “unless a strenuous endeavour is made to 
keep the ring in proper odour with the public it must very shortly 
die an ignominious death.” With every hope that this prediction 
way prove to be well founded, we must leave it to the gentlemen who 
crowded into Paddington station to settle amongst themselves what 
is the exact degree of riot and misrule which will conciliate the 
pubis, and not offend the susceptibility of the American “ Boy.” 
It is more our business to record that the persons who broke the 


this sort might possibly be put forward, though even in their ease 
it would be speedily condemned by the same moral feeling which 
brands with disgrace bravoes or soldicrs of fortune. As a de- 
fence for the patrons of the ring it is cant, and not even plausible 
cant. There is some boldness in bearing blows yourself; there is 
no bravery, but merely stolidity, in seeing another man beaten to 
his death, As the Roman patricians forsook the army they crowded 
the seats of the circus, and men who dared not mect the bar- 
barians in fight applauded the Dacian gladiators who died under 
each other’s strokes. Charles the Second saw with pleasure manly 
amusements on which Cromwell’s Ironsides looked with reli- 
gious horror, yet when manhood came to be tested at Wor- 
cester, scrupulous Puritans bore off the victory from Cavaliers 
trained to view with indifference all the barbarous sports patronized 
by gentlemen. ‘The same paper which records the recent prize-fight 
protests in language too unmeasured for repetition against the 
bigotry of an ecclesiastical dignitary who has attempted to put a 
stop to some theatrical performances. We know nothing of the 
circumstances marking the special case referred to, and afe no more 
anxious to defend the intolerance of religious teachers than to 
palliate the encounters of irreligious prize-fighters. What we are 
concerned to point out is the connexion between the two opposite 
errors. Men who pay down their sovercigns to encourage pugilism 
flatter themselves no doubt that they have dealt a fatal blow to 
fanatical hatred of war, and sectarian intolerance of enjoyment. No 
delusion can be greater. Prize-fighters and their apologists are the 
best friends of the men who decry military prowess, or confound 
cheerful recreation with reckless dissipation. Lf pugilists are placed 
on the level with soldiers it will require no great skill on Mr, 
Bright’s part to persuade the British public that soldiers are no 
better than pugilists ; whilst if the prize-ring is once made a popular 
entertainment all popular amusements will soon incur the odium 
due to the prize-ring. At bottom, the English people are an essentially 
sober and seriously-minded people, and are but too ready to be led 
by the exhibition of immoral pastimes to look with distaste on even 
innocent recreations. 
from England had not the people been disgusted with pleasure by 
the Book of Sports. It is time that the sense of the public should 
check an invasion of brutality which is certain to be repelled 
by an inroad of gloomy fanaticism. Muscular Christianity is well 
enough in its way, and its teachings occasionally bring into light a 
side of truth apt to be forgotten, but its lessons are at best but one 


Puritanism could never have expelled mirth 





law on Tuesday parted with a deliberate intention of breaking it 
again on Thursday, and to urge upon the public the full importance 


of the fact, that the inhuman amusements of past centuries are once | 


more making their appearance in our own times. 

What gives peculiar importance to the revival of pugilism is its 
intimate connexion with the moral sentiments of the day. A more 
or less humanitarian spirit seemed some years ago to have gained 


possession of the country. Benevolent societies flourished, authors } 


wept or made their readers weep over the sorrows of thieves, and 
charity children, and only here or there was heard a protest 
against the attempt to meet great evils by rose-water remedies, 


and to substitute for manly morality some form of lyrics of the | 


heart. A reaction has followed. Muscular Christianity has proclaimed 
that strength is valuable as well as religious sentiment or intel- 
lectual ability, and its teaching has been aided by the various cir- 


cumstanees which have aroused the military spirit. No one can 


wonder that at such a time prize-fights should be renewed. But no | 


considerate person can deny that such a renewal is fraught with 
peculiar dangers. ‘There is no saying where brutal passions will 
stop, and the sort of strength which marks the English character 
is so closely allied to a species of callousness, that there is always 
a special risk in arousing English indifference to suffering. Bull- 
rings and cock-pits are still to be found in our villages, and it wants 
but a little more apathy on the part of the public to encourage 
the restoration of bull-baitings or cock-fights. Almost the worst 
feature of prize-fights is, that they cannot take place without a vio- 
lation of the law. Ifa poor man steals a hare he is imprisoned for 
years; and should he plead that the game laws are unreasonable, 
even magisterial dulness is generally capable of pointing out, with 
logical precision, that while a law is unrepealed citizens are bound 


| sided. Man’s mind is, after all, of greater consequence than his 
| body. Humane feelings are something beyond a weakness, and even 
maudlin benevolence is somewhat preferable to boastful brutality, 
| whilst the weakest and most self-conscious form of Christianity is 
infinitely better than muscular heathenism. 


WHY ROMANS DETEST THE PAPACY. 
[From an OccCAsionaL CorkEesronveENr’. } 
Rome, March 20. 
I sit down here in Rome to tell you, if I can, what the Papal Govern- 
ment really means to its people, besides mere political despotism. 
First, the Jurisprudence of the Papal States belongs to the dark 
ages. ‘There is no trial by jury, no opex trial at all, no Habeas Corpus, 
The judges are all the creatures of the Government. The 


no inquests. 
advocates are mostly utterly venal, and of a very low social rank. The 


police are notoriously greater robbers than the brigands themselves. 
Thus the personal liberty and property of the Romanus is utterly un- 
safe. A man may be arrested at any moment on the secret informa- 
tion of a spy or an enemy, and thrown into prison without examina- 
tion, there to wait for months or years for the chance of a trial, which 
will itself be a mockery of justice, since if he can bribe his judges 
he may escape punishment for the direst crimes, and if he cannot 
so bribe he may suller the galleys for no crime at all. This 
does not apply merely to questions of political offence, for which 
the prison of San Michele is at this moment crowded with captives, 
many of whom have languished there since 1849, without trial of 
any kind, but to every other supposed crime. ‘Those accused of murder, 
robbery, &c., are rarely tried in less than six or cight months, and often 
not for a year or two after their arrest. One woman was 
seven years in prison before she was executed for the murder of a 
cruel husband, while a man who murdered his unoffending wife was 
released on the presentation of a bribe of 150 scudi to his judge. 











THE SP E 
Such things 1 are two common to attract notice. This last month a 
Maltese sailor (an English subject) was by accident heard of as shut 
upin the prison of Civita Vecchia. The Consul de smi unded his trial, 
and it then appeared that no one knew what offence he was suppose ud 
to have committed. He had been a year in jail, and it was suggested 
that he had probably been guilty of getting drunk on landing from his 
ship! These are not merely prac tical mistakes, but the actual theory 
of Roman law at present is that the Governme nt has unlimited right 
of arrest without alleging any crime, Last weck a female spy, placed 
by Goyon about the person of the ¢ = en of Naples, was arrested by 
order of De Merode, and Goyon’s letters to her were se sized at the 
same time. The French General indignantly demanded her release, 
to which De Merode replied that the state of siege in Rome had never 
been abolished, and martial law still pre *vaile d. ‘This De Merode has 
his own police, quite independently of the regular chief, Matteucci, 
and he again of the French Préfet , M. Mangin, while be side them all 
there is the fourth system of the pr ie stly tribunal, whose spies denounce 
all neglect of the sacraments, &e. 

As to the security of property, it would be strange indeed if, while 
the Pope actually organizes the Ne: apolitan brigandage, he was very hard 
on the /adroni in his own dominions. Highway robberies are as much 
the fashion in Rome in 1862 as on Blackheath in 1762. Last week an 

dnglish gentleman was attacked in the broadest street in Rome, the 
Via Due Macelli, not 100 yards from the Piazza di Spagna, at eight 
o’clock of a fine evening, and only saved his watch from the two mis- 
creants who seized it, by holding the dagger of one of them in his 
hand till cut to the bone. When property is lost in Rome uo one 
dreams of recovering it through the police. They have probably found 
it, indeed, and have it safe in their A ae Mi but they chen restore 
it to the owner on payment of fees exceeding its value. If money has 
been taken they will not return it at all, but told lately a poor artist 
who had been rob bed of his pictures and seudi together, that he might 
take back his pictures if he pleased (they being perfec tly spoiled and 
valucless), but as to the scudi found with them he inust not expect to 
claim them. Who could identify seudi? In the performance of their 
arduous duties of domiciliary visits these sbekane brutal and eruel in 
the highest degree. On the oceasion of the arrests subsequent to the 
late demogstration inthe Forum, they invaded one apartment at night, 
and broke up walls and lloors around a poor lady dying of cancer, 
whose only son they carried off with them t ) prison, doubtless never 
to emerge therefrom during the brief remainder of her life. At one 
gentleman’s house they amused themselves by destroying the photo- 
graphs of Victor Emanuel, &e., found in the album, by covering 
them with saliva! 

Supposing, however, the police to behave with ordinary decency, 
and the trial to take plae ¢ without enormous delay, still the aceused 
has no sori of security that he will be treated justly, or with any a) 
proximation to justice. ‘There is no code of modern Roman law extant, 
the old laws theoretically still in force are inapplicable to the present 
state of things, and thus it comes to pass that in each ease the judge 
gives what is called a Declaratorio, that is, a sentence founded on li 
own judgine ut, and with less rear to any existing law than a ¢ adi 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” Further yet, the absolute corruption of 
public morals renders it. easy for any man to obtain witnesses t ) ah} 
amount to swear anything he pleases. A ridiculous story to 
this purpose is current in Rome. An Knglish gentleman, Mr. fF -—, 
had a villa adjoining that of the Marchese A——. One morning the 
Marchese’s servants discovered that a calf belonging to their master 
was killed. Suspicion fell on a pair of fine dogs Kept by Mr. ¥ a 
and the latter immediately promised to make due restitution when he 
should have satisfied himself that his dogs were the culprits. Before 
evening, however, he found himself summoned in le gal form to pay 
the damages for "the « valf, and indignant at the Marchese’s want of 
courtesy, Mr. /—— went to a Roman lawyer of eminence, and put 
the case into his hands, “ Will you leave me to go quite my own 
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way ?” inquired the advocate; “for, if otherwise, 1 fear there is no 
chance of your gaining your suit against so powerful a man.” “| 
leave it all with you; doas you ple: ise,” answered Mr, i ——, “lan 


only anxious not to be cheated.” The day of trial, after vast delay, 
at length arrived. ir. F—— was not a little amazed (considering 
the calf was killed at night, no onc knew how) to find seven witnesses 
get up on the side of the prosecution, and swear that they had seen 
with their own e yes the calf killed by two “_ dogs, with rough 
hair and long t: \ils—of course the dese ription of | i——’s unfo: “tu. 
nate setters. Still greater was his astonisliment when, at the eall of 
the advocate for the defence, xine “ good men and true” were called, 
who one and all deposed, with all i imaginable solemnity, that ¢hey had 
seen the ealf killed by two white dogs, with smooth hair and sho “t 
tails, not bearing the remotest rese abinnee tothe dogs of Nir. 
The ‘sequel of the story is almost as good as the beginning. The 
judge, after hearing the testimony of the witnesses, turned to the 
Marchese, and said, “J regref, Signor Marchese, that ‘the majority of 
witnesses being against you, 1 c: unot give the cause in your favour. 
All that I can do for you is this—I hereby fine me. hirty 
scudi for keeping dogs di cattiva reputazione (of a bad reputation). 
Again the commerce of Rome is so shackled and fette red by mono- 
polies, licenses, doganas, and octrois, that it is probably at this mo- 
ment, notwithstanding the vast annual tide of wealthy foreiguers, the 
most ‘stagnant of the larger cities of Europe. Lt has been the custom 
fora long period for the Popes either to grant to their favourites or 
sell to the highest bidder monopolies of trade in objects we can hardly 
conceive subject to such a process. ‘There are monopolies of the 
right to manufacture candles, pins, soap, gas, ironworks, and a 
hundred other objects. ‘There are also mono; wolies of the right to sell 
lish, snow, oil, Orvieto wine, &c. &e. Every one who tr: ules in any of these 
things, or, us We may say, in anything at all, must obtain permission of 
the ‘monopolists, of course by the payment of suflicient sums. The 
result is obvious. A certain number of things are made in Rome 
especially for the foreigner, to wit, jewellery, copies of pictures, 
bronzes, and Roman scarfs. Beyond these there is actually no 
manufacture in the whole city worthy to be mentioned. ‘lhe 
monest china and glass, gloves, textile fabrics of nearly every species, 
are all imported. “Phe result is that the price of living in Rome is ex- 
ceedingly high—a third more at least for the humbler class than in 
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| Florence, while, at the same time, there is no sensible } path open to ibe; 
industry. The one eternal te mptation of the | lottery at every ¢9 _ 
alone offe rs itself, and this alone it would seem that the ¢ Govern — 
really desires them to follow. If gambling be, indeed, as Archbishn 
Whately has well defined it, the sin of seeking to gain our ne sighs P 
goods without giving him anything i in return, the in indeed, the Pon 
is double-dyed in the offence, for he gambles with the most shade 
certainty of fleecing his foolish flock in a proportion of riche *. 
chances quite unhe ard of. ae 

Next, the intellectual life of Rome is altogether stagnant bene: ath the 
pressure of political and religious tyranny. Hardly a book worth 
notice is published for years together on any subject whatever; f 
who indeed could write under the censorship of the P -ropaganda, p 
find a publisher under the Papal Government ? The importation of 
foreign books of science, of philosophy, or history, i is forbidde ‘n, - 
cise sly i in the ratio of the value of such works. The result i is, that fi 
for English visitors of studious habits reading be ‘comes a rare and > 
pensive pleasure, and for the Romans themselves it is an exceptional 
action to take up a book at all. Not in one house in twenty ae 
to any class of Italian socie ty will the signs of a volume ora ma: 
relieve the monotonous nick-nackery of their drawing-rooms. 1 The 
three wretched little newspapers w hich exist are merely such Official 
réchauffés of foreign intelligence as the paternal Government sees {it 
to offer to the digestion of its subjects, and it is small marvel that few 

care to read them at all. Only from one class of literature does the 
pre den seem practically removed, and that is French novels and their 
translations. It would probably be a very exaggerated calculation 
that fifty modern Romans possess the most moderate acquaintanee 
with the literature of Palestine, of Greece, of Germany, or of Eng. 
land, On the other hand, it is to be doubted whether any ‘who can read 
at all have not read the Dame aux Camelias. 

Lastly, there are the morals of Rome, in which, above all other 
things, the corruption of the present system is manifest. We English 
have not reason, God knows, to make any special boast in these 
matters, Yet there are peculiar horrors attached to the state of 
manners in Rome which surpass all that we know, either among 
ourselves, or even among the lax moralities of Florence and Paris, 

These are not subjects which can be treated in letters like the present: 
[ can, therefore, only state a few broad facts, and leave the reader to 
draw his conclusions. The population of the city of Rome is some. 
what under 200,000 souls. Of these less than 100,000, of course, are 
males, and less than 70,000 adult males. Of the se 70,000 marriage ‘able 
men, Li 5,000 are Fre uc h soldiers, 12,000 Pontilical troops of all kinds, 
and about 2 23,000 ecclesiastics bound by vows of celibacy. Here are 
actually 50,000 men restrained from marriage in a city which only 
contains 70,000 in all, and where there are 10,000 women. It js 
needless to point the moral of such an unnatural ¢ ondition of society, 
rhe inevitable disastrot is results have but been made worse by the 
prudery of the Papal Government, assuming an outside of extraor- 
dinary purity, and forbidding those obvious forms of vice visible in 
other cities. In a word, there is no lost class in Rome, as in England, 
but all domestic life is polluted. There are few lapses due to dove, 
like those of Northern italy, but the a ations of gain ave recog. 
nized on all hands with cynical depravity. As to the convents, so far 
as anything can be known concerning ther 1, they are abysses ped Vice ; 
and the discovery made a year ago, at St. Duofrio, that a i 
hapless girls had been first seduced by their directors (one of whom, 
Mensiguer B., holds still a high office about the Pope), and then 
poisoned, when the conse quences became visible—this discovery, we 
say, only created excitement because the priestly offenders had gor . 
be ‘yond their usual prey of nuns who have taken the veil, aud | 
wronged the —e ss pupils sent to them only for education. 

Thus, then, for civil rights and security of person and property, for 
sanitary safety, for commerce, for intellectual life and for moral parity, 
the Roman must struggle for the overthrow of the priestly despotism 
which supports all forms of wrong. Political enfranchisement is not 
to him the power of voting for this or that representative, or the call- 
ing a King or Pope sovereign. _ Lt is, first, the security of his life aud 
liberty from corrupt judges, pe rjured spies, and brutal police ; it is the 
establishment of a code of fixed law s, and the consequent assurance 
that he will not suffer death, exile, or confiscation without a erie, 
while the man who robs or assassinates him will be set free, and per- 
haps rewarded tor his bandit services. Secondly, it is the preserva- 
tion of his health, and that of those dear to him, from the diseases en- 
gendered by the neglect of the commonest sanitary regulations. 
llurdly, it is the re lease of commerce from restrictions and unjust 
interferences which harass and rob him at every turn. And it is the 
substitution in the place of such wrongs of a state of great mercantile 
prosperity, to which it cannot be doubted that Rome will attain when 
it becomes the ¢: apital of a free and united Italy, ag" ~ seat of the 
national Government and Parliament. Fourthly, it is the escape 
from a mental bondage more galling than any civil Riustion : the bor id- 
age which shuts out from the Roman the literature of the rest of the 
world, while it has strangled that of his own country to death,—a 
bondage which closes lus own lips from the expression of his 
thoughts even among his friends, and spreads an atmosphere of dis 
trust and dissimulation over the whole of the socicty m which he 
moves. Fifthly, and lastly, it is the removal of those causes of im 
morality which keep Rome a sink of corruption, the presence of an 
inordinate army, and above all the celibacy of the 23,000 clergy, who 
are at Occ the sole teachers of religion, aud the chief masters i every 
vice, 

This is the “ Roman Question ”—a question of which Political Inde- 
pendence, albeit necessarily the symbol, is in itself the smallest of the 
interests concerned, Lt is the question of civil, commercial, mental 
aud moral life or death to the people of Rome. 
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THE FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS OF FRANCE 
[From our Srecran CorresPonpent. | 

Foreign affairs, rather than domestic, have engaged public curiosity 

throughout the past week. 





Shall we remain in Mexico, and if remain, what shall we do 
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there? This is the question which every one puts to himself on 
seeing in the Moniteur the extraordinary rap on the knuckles 
administered to our plenipotentiaries, and no one, we think, was in a 

sition to answer it. We set out for Mexico without any interest 
of importance to call us on that distant expedition, which was 
branded as foolish by all competent judges. The yellow fever 
decimates our soldiers, and a distemper which broke out on board 
our ships and transports has destroyed a great number of cavalry 
horses and mules. ; : 
range of mountains, the existence of which secms to have struck 
our Government with as much surprise as that which the apparition 
of the impregnable fortresses of the Venetian Quadrilateral produced 
in Napoleon LIL. ) 

We are to remain, however, in Mexico, and we are to prolong a 
campaign which can add but little to our military renown, and will 
aggravate, by a sterile expenditure, the lamentable state of our 

We allege, in justification of our intervention, certain injuries 
suffered by our countrymen ; we are offered an indemnity, and we 
are not content! W hat more, then, do we demand? Do we intend 
to undertake the task of watching over the observance of order in 
Mexico? Do we desire to establish, for the greater happiness of 
the people, a constitution modelled after our own, and to endow 
that favoured country with a system of “ avertissemens,” a law of 
public safety, universal suffrage managed (dirigé) by préfets, and 
the many similar blessings that even America has not yet begun to 
envy us? If we have no such lofty intentions, do we seek to found 
a dynasty ? 

M. de Chateaubriand had conceived a project which, considered 
from amonarchical and Bourbon point of view, lacked neither capacity 
nor grandeur, of substituting for the southern republics cf America as 
many monarchies, with princes of the house of Bourbon at their 
heads. ‘We doubt very much whether Napoleon III. dreams of 
reviving this project for the benefit of the Buonaparte family. In 
any case, we do not suppose it is seriously intended to offer Prince 
Murat to the Mexicans ; and as for Prince Napoleon, he has other 
objects in view than planning a government in Mexico. There re- 
mains the scheme for placing the Archduke Maximilian on the 
throne; but what need had we to interfere if that is to be the case? 
and what advantages do we look for? Did our Government perhaps 
imagine, as the semi-official press appeared at first to insinuate, that 
Austria had been compelled to accept Mexico as an equivalent for 
Venice? From no single point of view is it possible to see in 
this strange persistence in an expedition which possesses neither 
object nor interest for France, anything but one of those incoherent 
fantasies to which the rule of Napoleon ILI. has accustomed us. 

One can recognize the same incoherencies in the conduct of Go- 
verament with regard to the Roman question. Nineteen days ago our 
ambassador, M. de Lavalette, returned to complain of the nature of his 
relations with General Goyon, and to demand that an end should be 
put to a state of affairs which he found to be intolerable. The actual 
object of M. de Lavaleite’s mission to Rome, is to maintain the status 
quo, and to maintain, as long as is possible, the balance between the 
demands of Italy and those of the ease He asserts that he has 
been on several occasions thwarted in his efforts in the difficult task 
of preserving this equilibrium by General Goyon, who is assuredly 
one of the most docile instruments of the imperial policy, but whose 
very limited powers of comprehension easily confound the imstruc- 
tions of the previous evening with those of the day. One can 
understand that under a Government of which the attitude is sub- 
ject to the most abrupt changes, and whose policy shines neither by 
its stability nor its sincerity, such confusions are productive of 
extremely serious inconvenience. The arrival of M. de Lavalette 
placed Government under the necessity of defining more distinctly, 
one way or the other, its policy as affecting the Court of Rome. Its 
hesitation has manifested the perplexing nature of the task thus im- 

sed. The replacement of M. de Goyon py several generals has 

en thought of in succession, but those generals have successively 
declined to undertake duties of so difficult a nature, and M. de 
Montebello who had been sent for to St. Petersburg to replace M. 
de Lavalette himself, has also declined the post offered him. Go- 
vernment even thought of, for an instant, a device which, as far as 
can be ascertained, was suggested by the Empress, and which con- 
sisted in uniting in the person of General Niel the powers of ambas- 
sador and commander of the army of occupation. 

At this conjuncture, we happen to know that the Emperor sent for 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, with whom he held a long conference on Italian 
affairs. M. Drouynde Lhuys is one of the most distinguished men 
the empire has had in its service for many years. He retired from 
active political life because he disapproved of the course pursued by 
Government at the time ; but he is still sent for to the Tuileries from 
time to time to discuss with the Emperor the most important questions 
of fereign policy. ‘Lhese conferences seldom, however, result in any- 
thing. The Emperor listens, is silent, and changes nothing in his course 
of action. He has, nevertheless, often pressed M. Drouyn de Lhuys to 
re-enter the Ministry, but the latter is not willing to recommence 
political life, unless to carry out his own programme, which may be 
summed up thus—Abroad, an Anglo-Austrian alliance ; at home, a 

nservative policy, based upon certain liberal reforms, and a rigid 
financial economy. The Emperor refuses to accept the programme 
of a minister, because he fears, and not without some reason, that 
€ sees the first step towards ministerial responsibility, which he 
dreads above all things. So great is this fear, that Government has 
recently forbidden the journals to treat of the question of ministerial 
responsibility, either directly or indirectly, and the conferences are 


Our army finds itself in front of an impassable | 


broken off. This is what has happened once more during the last 
few days. The result of all this is, that after eight days of incerti- 
tude and wheelings-round, it has been all but decided that M. de 
Goyon shall remain at Rome, that M. de Lavalette shall retura 
thither, and that the status quo shall be maintained. 

This desire to maintain the s¢atus guo seems at first to be, both at 
home and abroad, the secret of the imperial policy. It is the 
state of a sick man who dreads returning to bed, because he fears 
that any movement may aggravate the disease under which he is 
suffering. The Emperor, we are convinced, has not, at the present 
moment, any settled views for the future, or any fixed plan. He 
reckons upon chance, and he knows beforehand that many people 
will admire a policy moulded by circumstances, as much as if it 
was the result of profound reflection. 

It has sometimes been said, and it is an idea which, as we have 
seen with regret, has taken hold of many minds in England, that if 
the Emperor does not impart more stability and definite purpose to 
his plans, it is because he waits for public opinion to make itself 
more distinctly known, and that he may ascertain the views of the 
public in order to conform himself thereto. 

The most simple reflection allows me to judge of the wishes of the 
country. 

Public opinion demands three things to-day—economy, peace, and 
liberty. 

To the desire for economy the Empire responds by the presenta- 
tion of a budget which will form the subject of a special article on 
our part, but of which we will only state at present that it reaches the 
hitherto unprecedented sum of 2,900,000,000 fr. 

To the pacific aspirations the Empire responds by an increase of 
10,000,000 fr. on the war estimates, and of 18,000,000 fr. on the 
navy estimates, by vast works for the organization of our artillery, 
and by gigantic expenditure for the reconstruction of our navy. 
How can one disguise the fact that here is a strange contradiction to 
the pretended reduction in the effective strength of the army of 
which the Moniteur spoke the other day, and a permanent menace to 
Europe, which knows that these immense forces are abandoned with- 
out control to the caprice of one man ? 

You know, without dwelling on the subject, how the Empire 
responds to the craving for liberty which is beginning to revive in 
the secret recess of men’s souls, We will return, in an early letter, to 
the sentences which have just been pronounced, in virtue of the law of 
public safety, on certain students and writers, and which render 
them liable to be sent to Cayenne or Lambessa on the expiration of 
their punishment. Government is not sufficiently protected, even by 
the laws of which it makes so terrible a use. At the moment at 
which we write a bill for the reform of the penal code is before the 
Corps Legislatif, a provision of which punishes, with from three 
months’ to one year’s imprisonment, an uapublished libel against a 
magistrate, either in drawing or writing. 

Is it under the inspiration of public opinion that this reform of our 
penal law has been prepared ? 

A FRENCHMAN. 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue ensuing exhibition at the Royal Academy, so far as can be 
ascertained from general rumour and a mocm inspection of a few 
of the forthcoming works, is not likely to prove of more than average 
excellence. It is to be regretted that our best painters have not 
made greater exertions than usual this year, in order that the modern 
British school might be represented at its best at a time when we 
shall have so many foreign critics amongst us—critics who, it is well 
known, are not too ready to allow England a high position in the 
art of painting. ‘The French artists, on the other hand, determined 
to outdo themselves, have been working with unremitting industry 
for the International Exhibition. Still it is almost impossible to 
judge of the character of the annual picture show at the —- 
before the first Monday in May, and, doubtless, that day will 
afford many a proof of the groundlessness of the rumour hinted 
at above. On Monday and Tuesday last many painters threw 
open their studios for the benefit of those whose curiosity will 
not allow them to wait until the opening of the Academy. For 
those who have not enjoyed that privilege it may be as well 





to mention a few of the pictures they may expect to see on 
that occasion. Whether Sir Edwin aa By Messrs. Herbert, 
| Dyce, Maclise, or Webster intend contributing I am unable 
!to say ; and contrary to the usual custom, Mr. Hook’s pictures 
}have not been visible this year previous to the days fixed for 
| sending in.” Mr. Mulready, who has been absent the past two 
/ seasons, comes out in this in great strength with a picture of three 
| half-length life-size figures, an enlarged version of a sketch at the 
| South Kensington Museum, called “ ‘The ‘Toyman,” and elaborated 
| with all the finesse of execution and subtle delicacy of colour for 
which the works of this veteran painter have become proverbial. 
Mr. Millais, a defaulter last year, makes ample atonement “ sending 
three—a medieval, a modern, and a scriptural subject. “The most 
important, “ The Return of Hostages,” is remarkable for individuality 
of character and strong brilliant colour. ‘The Intercepted Letter” 
is the title of the second—a girl endeavouring to hide the same from her 
father, an old squire equipped for the hunting field. The subject of the 
third is derived from the parable of the woman who, having lost a 
piece of money, lights a candle, and, a. the house, seeks 
diligently till she finds it. Mr. Frith, whose “Life at a Railway 
Station” will shortly form a separate exhibition of itself, will only be 
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represented by a portrait of Mr. Creswick, the landscape painter. Mr. 
Elmore sends a modern incident in connexion with the inverftion of 
wool-carding; and Mr. O’Neil, leaving contemporary life and manners 
fora time, has painted “The Departure of Mary Queen of Scots 
from France.” Mr. Goodall has a large canvas representing the 


return of a wealthy pilgrim from the shrine of Mecea, with all his | 
retinue; his purse-bearer is distributing alms to the needy and 


afflicted. 


and Companion, Urbino.” Mr. Calderon’s “ After the Battle,” 


some English soldiers of the time of George II. discovering} the delicious “O selva opaca” (Sombres foréts) as 
a cottage, | 
from Shakspeare’s | 


a little French orphan boy among the ruins of 
and “Queen Katherine and her Women,” 
play of Henry VUIT,, will attract many an admiring crowd, 





Mr. Leighton contributes several works, the chief being | the performance. 
“Michael Angelo attending the Dying Bed of his old Servant | 


. ° E i 
of Guglielmo Tell. On Tuesday, as I have said, the house 
crowded, but on Thursday, a npn night, there were bon 


: . ’ . - ma 

vacant places, and a considerable number of the audience left whe 

the last wild shout of “all? armi” announced the end of the demos 
os 


“ gathering of the cantons,” and many others at the Conclusion of 

the Tyrolean chorus and dance in the third act. In fact, both a 

and ear become thoroughly exhausted long before the conclusion of 

As the cast was precisely the same as last season, there js not 

4 ‘E . . —s ot 

much to be said on the subject. Madame Miolan Carvalho warbied 

pice ; A ; 4 it deserves to 

be sung. Though her taste in adding certain embellishments has been 

widely questioned, her execution of them goes far to atone for their 
introduction. Besides Si xox veri, sono ben trovati, and j 


. > 
L Rossini 


and Mr. Barwell’s group of figures gathered round the mouth! himself did not write them, they are so Rossinian in character that 


of a coal-pit to await the result of an explosion that has taken place 
below, will doubtless, with the recollection of the Hartley Colliery ac- 


cident still fresh in the public mind, prove to be one of the chief “sen- | 
Mr. Wallis tries his hand successfully | 
on a classical subject—“ Cleopatra’s first interview with Cesar; a 
and Mr. Crowe, pursuing the biographical vein which has rendered his | 


sation” pictures of the year. 


works popular, has depicted ‘“ Defoe Standing in the Pillory.” Mr. 
Clark’s new picture, though somewhat faded in colour, is fuller in 
detail than any picture he has yet painted, and more expressive in 
action. ‘Two old men are practising a duet on the flute and violon- 
cello; they are possibly members of the village choir; other figures of 
children and men and women are grouped around these in the easy 
artless attitudes this painter so well represents. Mr. E. Hughes has 
a humorous subject, though its interest is perhaps too purely profes- 
sional for general appreciation. An English artist stationed in a 
market-place in Brittany is exchanging with all comers new nec- 
kerchiefs, petticoats, &e., for old, to the wonderment of the natives, 
who rent this artistic Aladdin as a fit subject for the careful con- 
sideration of the “mad doctors.” 

The display at the meeting of the Graphic Society on Wednesday | 
evening last was of a very meagre and inferior character, and the at- | 
tendance far from numerous. Messrs. Dobson, Stark, and Bennett 
were among the contributors, but the objects which excited most 
interest were some admirable studies of animal form by Mr. A. Perry, 
a water-colour drawing of a highland loch by Mr. J. Nash, jun., 
and some original drawings by Flaxman. | 

But the admirers of our greatest English sculptor have had.a 
greater treat afforded them this week by the sale at Messrs. Christie’s | 
rooms of some hundreds of his illustrative designs, his books, and | 
other personal relics. The drawings generally realized fair prices, 
some of the simple outlines to Dante and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
fetching from three to five guineas each. The sale extended over 
three days, and at too late a period in the week to allow of more de- 
tailed notice. 

Messrs. Dalziel have made a very interesting contribution to the 
International Exhibition in the shape of three frames of woodcuts 
engraved by them from drawings iwade by various artists. The 
first contains twelve designs by Mr. Millais, part of a series illus- 
trative of the Parables of our Saviour, and those who only know 
this artist’s power as a draughtsman on wood from the slight draw- 
ings in Once a Week and Orley Farm, will be surprised at the 
force, power, and noble design in these, his most careful and most | 
thoroughly studied drawings. The remaining designs are in progress, | 
and the whole will be published in the course of the present year. 
The second frame encloses some thirty beautiful landscapes engraved 


on wood from the drawings of Mr. Birket Foster, the last we are | 


likely to get from him now that his whole time is devoted to water- 
colour drawings. The third frame is miscellaneous in character, and 
contains engraved drawings by Gilbert, Watson, Walker, Doyle, | 
Clayton, and others ; but the most striking design is a caricature by | 
Mr. Jones, in illustration of a quasi-Norse song, in which the artist 

has most happily and humorously satirized the vices of the ultra 

Pre-Raffaelite School. 

PAusit. 
Hatr a dozen sentries passing up and down underneath the portico of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and a“ block” of carriages radiating in every 
direction from Bow-street, announced to the most uninterested 
passers-by on Tuesday the commencement of the Italian season, 
and on entering the theatre, the conversion of all the tiers into boxes, 
and the curtailment of the pit till it was barel¥ suflicient to keep 
up the tradition, intimated that for the next four months Zerlina and 
Amina will reign supreme, vice Eily and Mary Wolfe. 

In commencing the season with three successive representations 
of Guglielmo Tell, Mr. Gye seems slightly to have overrated the 
success attained last season by his revival of that gorgeous chef- | 
d@ euvre. lt was certainly a great deal more than a mere succes d’estine, 
but 1 doubt if any of its subsequent representations during this 
season will ensure as full a house again as that of Tuesday last. A 
Frenchman, we all know, can never be satisfied with spectac’e, but 


? 


an Englishman can, and the superlative gorgeousness of Guglielm 
Zell, the four hours’ unintermitting succession of dense masses of 
shepherds, huntsmen, peasants, Swiss patriots, and Austrian soldiers, 
arrayed with every rich contrast of colour that can attract the eye, 
pouring forth perfect avalanches of sound, and the profuse and over- | 
oe orchestral accompaniments, at the same time pall upon an | 
English audience themselves, and utterly destroy their interest in | 


the action of the drama, and their enjoyment of the solo vocalism, | 
and certainly show that Paris, not Loudon, is the permanent home | caise 


Dry Port. | 
| allow themselves to forget that M. Victor Hugo’s system of the world 
lis not ours, and that he has another heaven and another earth, the 


| the s yul, and Paradis¢ ae 


I scarcely think he would be severe in his criticism, the inordinate 
length of the cadenza in the final phrase being perhaps the only 
really objectionable point in Madame Carvalho’s version. Tamber 
lik’s yoice, I regret to say, struck me as telling the tale that tes 
frequent “ wts de poitrine” at the present extravagantly high musical 
pitch, must eventually tell. He has been singing in Paris almost 
every night since his return from an arduous season at St. Peters. 
burg, and the “ Corriam, voliam” (Suivez moi) hardly rang through 
the house with the fire of last season. ‘ 

A few weeks’ comparative rest will, it is to be hoped, restore the 
full vigour of “the C, the C, the open C.” Perhaps, however, the 
boundless enthusiasm with which he has been nightly greeted in 
Paris, has spoilt him for singing before a comparatively apathetic 
English audience. The Parisians, indeed, seem to have been extra. 
vagantly demonstrative in their marks of favour. The Gazette Musi. 
cale speaks of “ l’éclair de son nom, et le tonnerre de sa voix,” and the 
performances at the Théatre Italien have been perceptibly length. 
ened by the time consumed in applause by the audience and bowing 


| by Tamberlik. 


Guglielmo Tell is to be repeated to-night. On Tuesday, Mr, 
Santley will make his first appearance on the Italian stage as the 


| Conte di Luna in Il Trovatore, and on Thursday La Figlia del Reggi. 
mento will be performed, with Mademoiselle Adelina Patti as 


Varia. AMATEUR, 








—o>—- _ 
VICTOR HUGO’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Tue new novel, with which Victor Hugo is now occupying the world 
of letters in Paris, is a remarkable attempt to examine social pro- 
blems from the artistic point of view. It has some features which 
are very open to criticism. The mere idea of presenting a picture of 
human life in its greatness and in its weakness through ten volumes 
of an encyclopmdic romance seems to argue a curious confusion of 
scientific and artistic possibilities; the translator of Shakspeare 
ought, one would think, to have known better that the depths of the 
heart are searchless. Again, that strange love of the supernatural 
and the grotesque, which inspired the painter of Habibrah and Bug. 
Jargal, of Quasimodo and the Archdeacon, reappears in the present 
volumes, where the dramatis persone ave a patriarchal bishop, a saintly 
burglar, a narrow-natured inspector of police, and a self-sacrilicing 
Magdalene. Revolt against society and systems is the principle pro- 
claimed in the preface, and taught in every incident of the story. Yet 
withal Victor Hugo is no vulgar rebel against authority; no mere 


| blaspheming Capaneus ; but a Titan stealing light that he may im- 
| part it. 


Age has mellowed without impairing his inspiration, and an 
unquenchable faith in the good of human nature has finally triumphed 
over the fervid political animosities of the man, who began life asa 
Legitimist and is now in exile as a Republican. It need scarcely be 
said that his style has a nameless charm of language, or that his story 
always interests, though it may fail to convince. To those who can 





exquisite finish of every detail, the nature thrown into every little 
touch, will give, partially at least, the effects of actual and very 
beautiful life. It is like music and familiar voices that have blended 
with the fantastic tracery of a dream. 

Fantini, as the first part of Les Misérables is called, consists of a 
series of episodes completing one another, rather than of a connected 
narrative. The first is a beautiful sketch of Monseigneur Myriel, 
Bishop of D——, a gentleman who has taken orders late in life, 
having been ruined by the Revolution, and in whom the devotion of 
the saint is tempered by the tact of the man of the world. His first 
act, when he arrives at his see, is to turn his palace into an hospital, 
and he reserves himself ouly forty pounds a year out of his revenues 
for his own support. His liberality and courage make him the idol 
of his people, and he is equally in his place escorting a crim nal to 
the seaffold or arguing with a Voltairian senator. When his oppo 
nent tells him that “God does very well for the people,” who 
“butter their dry bread with legends, chimeras, the immortality of 
‘ the bishop, instead of losing his temper, 
only claps his hands. “ Thisis something like talking. But what a 
grand and truly wonderful thing this materialism is. He who once 
t he will not be so stupid as to 


has it has his eyes open “il ; j 
stoned like Stephen, 


expose himself to be banished like Cato, or 
] =, ar 
or burned like Joan of Are. . . . But you philosophers are 
co a eee 
* Les M ables. Pur Victor Huge. Premivre Partie, London: Librair.e Fraa- 
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asy sovereigns, and you will let the poor believe in God instead 
of in philosophy, just as they have a goose and chesnuts for Christ- 
- istead of a truffled turkey.” Sometimes, it is true, Mon- 

formidable disputant. Once 


mas U : 
more 


seigneur Myriel meets with a 
in performance of a painful duty he goes to visit a dying member of 
the Covvention, who has only not voted the king’s death. But the 
hilosopber has a faith of his own, an \ pushes his spiritual superior 
Pard. «To me,” he observes, w hen the bishop speaks of the crimes 
of the Revolution, “ the brother of Cartouche, an innocent boy, hung 
up under the arms till he died for the mere crime of be ing ( ar- 
touche’s brother, is as sad a thought as the grands m of Louis X V., an 
innocent child, martyred in the Temple tower for the mere crime of 
having been the grandson of Louis av. “OR said the bishop, “I 
do not like to hear these names ¢ yupled”—* * Cartouche,’ ‘ Louis 
XV.’ Whose advocate are you? ” Lt ends by the Catholic prelate 
receiving the dying Jacobin’s benediction. But although he has 
jearned to appreciate the difference, the bishop’s faith in his old 
creed is be sg he does not care to examine the mysteries he 
believes; and “he treasures in his soul a serious reverence for the 
twilight.” In fact, his life is engrossed with other cares than specu- 
lation; and his simple genial nature turns from business and study to 
work in his garden, or to the society of his sister and housekeeper, two 
old ladies who have grown into Monseigneur’s habits, without the 
ability fully to understand his nature. The housekeeper especi- 
ally grumbles at her master’s orders that the Palace door be 
alwavs left on the latch, in order that visitors may have 
access to him. The custom, m truth, has its inconveniences 
One evening the door is opened by a ticket-of-leave convict, who is 
on his way to the town assigned him by the police as a residence. 
Jeau Valjean was originally condemned to the hulks for stealing in order 
to save his sister's family from starvation, but his term of five years 
has been lengthened to nineteen in consequence of his repeated 
attempts to escape. Now that he is set at liberty he is a moody, 
desperate man, at war with society, which has imprisoned him, and 
which treats him as an outcast. He has not even been able to get 
lodging in any inn of the bishop’s town, and is directed by a lady, 
who does not know his antecedents, to the Palace. The bishop a 


once makes him sit downto dinner, talks with him like a friend, and | 


assigns him a bedroom uear his own. Next morning it appears that 
Jean Valjean and the bishop’s plate are missing, and the police 
sm? bring him in, having arrested him on suspicion. The 


bishop declares that the plate was a present, and dismisses the | 


couviet with an admonition to employ the proceeds of it in becoming 
an honest man. But the passage to good is not so easy. Jean 


Valjean, in his day’s march, meets a little Savoyard, who is tossing 


his money in the air, and a piece of two frances falls at Jean’s feet. | 


He takes it, and drives the boy away. 


and he rushes back to the bishop’s palace to consult with his 
benefactor. Thenceforward all trace of him disappears, though the 
police are after him. 

The next scene is of a very different kind. Three students have 
promised their mistresses a surprise, and take them to dine in a 
restaurant near Paris. After dinner they leave the room, and it 


presently appears that the surprise planned has been the young men’s | 
return to their homes in the south, and the abandonment of the | 


women they have been living with. “The country demands,” says 
their parting letter, “that we turn out prefects, fathers of families, 
aud counsellors of state like other people. Venerate us—we are sacri- 
ficing ourselves. Shed some hasty tears for us, and replace us with- 
out delay.” The counsel is speedily followed by two of the desolate 
Ariadnes, but the third, Fantine, has not yet been depraved, and has 
alittle daughter to live for. Renouncing the ineffectual struggle 
to earn her bread honestly in Paris, she commits her child to the 
care of a family at Moutfermeil, and goes herself to M.-sur-M., where 
she finds employment in the manufactories of a M. Madeleine. M. 
Madeleine, we may say at once, is the reformed Jean Valjean, now 
4 man of substance and cultivation, and an intelligent philanthropist, 
who has refused the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and ouly con- 
seated to become mayor that his opportunities of doing good may 
be enlarged. Unhappily, the female operatives under him are super- 
lutended by a woman less large-natured than himself, who, having 
ascertained Fantine’s antecedents, dismisses her at a time when she 
is in debt, and the unworthy guardians of her child clamorous for 
money, Fantine naturally sinks to the lowest depth; and, 
having sold her hair, and even her front teeth to procure money 
for her child, becomes a street outcast. In this capacity she 
Is taken up by the police for disorderly conduct, and is only “saved 


from prison and sent to the hospital by M. Madeleine’s intervention. | 


But this interference of the mayor irritates the Inspector Javert, a 
methodical man, in whom the spirit of his duties has become 
intellect and conscience, and who having long suspected M. 
Madeleine’s antecedents, now denounces him at head-quarters. 
Unexpectedly the accusation is not even listened to, It appears 
that a man has already been taken up who is believed to be the ex- 


convict Jean Valjean, and Javert himself is confounded and convinced | 


by the strong resemblance. It thus becomes M. Madeleine’s auty 
to denounce himself, and after a terrible inner contliet he accom- 
plish Sit. Before measures can be taken for his arrest he has just 
ume to see Fantine die. She is buried in “ what is called the public 
ditch ” of the cx metery where the poor lic contuss dly. a6 Hap; uly 
God knows how to recover the soul.’ Jean Valjean, again Cconvi 

im the eyes of the law, as his robbery of the little Sav yard is in- 
Scribed in the books of the police, esc. pes chiefly Lhrough tle devo- 


tion of a heroic Sister of Charity—the work of his last ten years 
ruined—to begin the world again. 

It is difficult to criticize an unfinished work where the next 
few volumes may correct all that we find one-sided and im- 
perfect in the first two, but the question to what purpose is 
this picture of human misery and short-comings remains to 
our mind the great argument against M. Victor Hugo’s book. 
He himself says that it is one of a class which can never fail to 
have a use “so long as there shall exist through laws and manners a 
social damnation creating artificial hells in the midst of civilization, 
and complicating destiny, which is divine, with a human fatality.” No 
Our imperfections do often reproduce 


doubt much of this is true, 
we seem to be 


themselves in a ghastly progeny of crime, with whic 

unconnected, and which only God can father on its true parents 
The philantiropy that teaches us to educate that we may not have to 
correct, and to make reform the great object of punishment, can 
never be out of piace. But surely it is false to infer that laws and 
manners do in any eminent degree create a social damuation. Allowing 
that Jean Valjean was punished beyond his due, and so brutalized by 
punishment, we may yet fairly say that the era of Draconian legisla- 
tion is passed, and that, afier all, we must in this world look chiefly 
Lo acts, a id leave the question of intention to Heaven. The true pre- 
ventive for all crimes that arise from necessity is the simple expedien 
of an eflicient poor law, which M. Victor Hugo, like most Frenel- 
men not men of science, would probably regard with horror. For 
the man who, having the workhouse at hand, prefers stealing to 





Then, when it is too late, | 
the consciousness of his baseness overpowers him, the more vividly, | 
perhaps, because this last offence has been against one of the poor, | 


breaking stones and a temporary separation from his family, we 
| ‘onfess we have little pity. ‘The case of Fantine’s ruin and desertion 
| is no doubt more difficult. The problem how to keep a young girl, 
ie can earn a scanty but suflicient living by her needle, from pre 


ferring to live idly, expensively, and at the cost of her self-respect, 
with a young man whose dress and manners fascinate her, because 
they seem to indicate superiority, is one which no legislation can solve. 
But M. Victor Hugo is untrue to morality and to art when he en- 
* He seems 


titles the latter period of Fantine’s career “ the Descent.’ 
to imply that if her seducer had pensioned her, and she had been able 
to live on without selling herself, taking her old sin as matter of 
pleasant memory, she would have been a higher woman thau she was 
as the street Pariah. To ourselves, Fantine, mutilating herself, 
sacrificing life and shame for her daughter, is on a higher moral level 
than Fantine dining happily at St. Cloud with her seducer and his 
friends. Nor can we see that matters would be much mended if the 
inequalities of social life could by any miracle be so far levelled that 
a woman’s love of refinement and indolence should no longer be in- 
i ducements to her to prefer concubinage to marriage. Without refer- 
lence to the fact that great disparity in the uumber of the sexes seems 
| to lead under any circumstance to illicit connexions, or to the argu- 
ment that inequalities must always remain, and that a woman may as 
well sell herself for refinement or even for money as for pliysical 
beauty, we object absolutely to the idea that we can extirpate vice 
| by removing its opportunities. We want the morality of men, not 
the faultless movements of puppets, and the feeble innocence of the 
boy unacquainted with evil or unattracted by it is of less value than 
the firm will that has learned in much suffering to be its own law. 
It is strange that an artist like M. Victor Hugo should believe that 
|there is any fatality in men’s manners which can overbear a resolute 
will or God’s order. The Greek school of art was truer in its primary 
| conception of morality. Prometheus never falters from his purpose, 
though the vulture gnaws his liver, and the earth is heaving around 
him. Is it reserved for our own century to proclaim that man, who 
seems to have conquered space, is yet powerless against his own 
appetites, and must bind himself that he may not rush upon the 
sword ? If so, ** ¢ Avistus nos liberavit,”’ the text M Vietor Hugo 
mournfully quotes, has indeed lost its meaning, or has brought death 


}into the world. 





GLEIG’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON.* 
Tue Life of Ar hur, first Duke of Wellington, has yet to be written. 
It has been the cherished ambition of Mr. Gleig to write that life ; 
a laudable ambition, for the subject is a noble one. But the very 
breadth and depth of the theme requires a a r of adequate 


} mental bulk and stature—one who can comprehend and appreciate 
the personal character of Wellington, and at the same time hold in 
his hand the keys to the history of Europe for more than half a 
century —one who can define with succinctness and precision the part 
which Wellington pi: history, and describe the moving 


aved in that 






j eve uts of the most agitated and tumultuous period since the Thirty 
Years’ War, with power, order, and vivaci The face of Europe 
was totally changed during the life of the great Englishman. Old 


{ systems went down and perished, and new ones arose 
between the unnoticed hour of his birth and the world-wide chronicled 
hour of his death. A biography of Wellington should fix his place 
distinctly and broadly amid the convulsions which shook the world in 
the lapse of years fre n 1769 to 1852. There should be something in the 
\pproximating to the magnitude 
ht, to the splendour of the means 
- inspired, the agony endured by all the nations 
1 ington worked, 


states 





nd something 1 the th ights 


n wrouyg 


style 
vie, 





*h have ne 





| of Eur lt was s element that the Duke of We 
| , , ; 
and a biography worthy of him shou d show his single-minded devo- 
; - > 
ion to duty running like a broad path of sunshine through the fire 
land gloom and tempest of a world racked in the throes foreed upon 
it by boundless ition on one side, and the right divine to govern 
* The Ll fA First Duk f Wellington Partiy from the French of M 
| Brialn part t in 1 ! uments ly the Rev. G. Rh. Gleig, Chaplain- 
| General to the For and Prebendary St. Paul's. Longman and Cc 
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wrong on the other. Perhaps the time has not yet come to do this; 
perhaps we are too near the great drama in which he performed his 
part, to appreciate its proportions and its meaning. At all events, 
even if the hour has come, the man—the 2 not yet 
arisen among us equal to the mighty theme. Mr. Gleig has tried 
his by no means ’prentice hand upon it, and with every will to do it 
— certainly he has failed. There are many respectable jog-trot 
ives of Wellington, and Mr. Gleig’s will rank among them, neither 
more or less. With larger means at his disposal than those pos- 
sessed by any of his predecessors he has not raised his work above 
their level. It is essentially a dull, prosy, common-place compila- 
tion, not a work of art. It has neither unity of design nor vigour 
of execution. The author has not grasped the essence of the period 
through which he has waded with so much contentment to himself, 
with much weariness to us, nor has he fixed the place of Wellington 
in that period as he should have placed it. The book might fitly be 
called Some Account of the character of the Duke of Wellington, and 
of the transactions in which he was engaged. For this failure to do jus- 
tice to so vast and intricate a subject, Mr. Gleig is not to be blamed. 
Mr. Gleig may exclaim with Hubert, the archer, “ A man can but do 
his best.” We really believe Mr. Gleig has done his best, because 
his affection for the Great Duke, and his veneration of his character 
are so manifest. The book is a tribute of affection to the memory of 
Wellington, and as such may be respected. But Mr. Gleig would 
write a life of his heroic friend, and he must take the consequences 
of mistaking desire for power, aspiration for faculty. Perhaps these 
strictures may grate harshly on the ears of those who admire Mr. 
Gleig, and venerate his hero. But we must plead in justification the 
very feelings they entertain. It is admiration for Wellington which 
makes us regard the monument erected by his friend as inadequate to 
his memory. Wedoso the more earnestly because Mr. Gleig has 
declared that his object has been “so to describe the career, and 
— the character of the great Duke of Wellington, as to leave 
ittle which shall be noteworthy, and nothing which may be important, 
to be supplied by future biographers.” We repeat, in this object 
Mr. Gleig has failed. There are so many gaps in the story, that 
much which would be noteworthy and specially precious in the exist- 
ing state of Europe, when we are once more face to face with armed 
French ambition, must exist in the archives of Apsley House, in the 
cabinets of statesmen, perhaps in the records of the Foreign Office. 
Let us cite only a few iotal instances—the Treaty of Adrianople, 
the French Revolution of 1830, the French Revolution of 1848, 
the revival of the French Empire. Hardly a word, and not 
one word of any moment, appears in this biography, upon 
these cardinal events. Yet the Duke was Minister when 
the soldiers of Nicholas were in Adrianople, when Charles X. 
gave place to Louis Philippe ; and he was in so high and independent 
@ position in 1848 and 1851, so watchful and so anxious, that he 
must have spoken and must have written upon these revolutions. 
It is undoubtedly of great interest to Englishmen to know how the 
Duke bore himself, what he thought and did, when the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill was carried, during the turmoil of the Reform 
Bill agitation, when Sir Robert Peel abolished the Corn Laws. But 
these are past and settled questions, whereas foreign policy is 


a 
instructive and animated narrative of the campaigns ; he has 
pressed some parts of his own continuation, and augmented “a q 

‘he result is that we have more of Mr. Gleig and less of M. Brial 
mont, and we are losers by the change. Even in the condensation of 
|the military narrative, if we have the errors of M, Brialmon, 


| omitted in some places, we have them in others replaced by the errors 
fe has himself written the “Story of Wateriog» 
’ 


‘of Mr. Gleig. 
| and it is, therefore, the more inexcusable in him to err, and err pro. 
| foundly, on that subject. Yet the condensed account of the battle of 
| Waterloo is one of the most inaccurate pieces of writing we ever 
encountered. We feel bound to make good our words. Mr, Gjej 
|begins by speaking of “the Chdteau of Belle Alliance,” it 
| goes on to tell us that the attack on Hougoumont was followed by 
| ‘an attempt to break throug! the English centre, in which infantry 
and cavalry both took part ;” that it failed, was renewed ; that [4 
Haye Sainte was taken and the Chateau of Hougoumont set on fire 
all before one o'clock. What are the facts? The attack on Hougou. 
| mont was followed, but after one o’clock, by an attack on the English 
| eft, with infantry alone; La Haye Sainte was not taken ; Hougou. 
mont was not set on fire until long after one. Having read this we 
| are not surprised to find a little further on the astounding blunder of 
mingling the repeated attacks of cavalry alone with the attack mage 
by the Enpestel Guard. ‘The two movements were painfully distingt, 
The cavairy were thrown away between four and six, and the Imperial 
Guard did not advance until long after seven. Again, when the 
reader is told, “the English alone lost 11,678 ” how could he imagine 
that this total includes the loss of the German Legionaries ang 
Hanoverians—who were certainly not “English.” It is very easy 
to err in writing an account of a battle, but these are errors whic) 
are inexcusable, and especially so in a life of Wellington. 

For one document supplied to Mr. Gleig, and printed in this edi. 
tion only, the reader will be thankful. It is an account, from the 
pen of Lord St. Leonards, of the famous scene in Lincoln’s Inn, in 
1832, when the Duke, having been beset by the mob on his retum 
from the City, was followed even into Stone-buildings. Here it is: 

“*On the 18th of June our Equity Courts were not sitting. I was, 
therefore, in chambers; and as I sat working near the wintlow on the 
ground-floor, I was startled by three horsemen passing towards Stone- 
buildings, with a mob at their heels, shouting, hooting, and hissing. | 
sent my clerk to see what was the matter, and upon his return, finding 
that the Duke of Wellington was the object of displeasure, I sent the clerk, 
with some others, round to the men’s chambers, to beg them to come at 
once to protect the Duke. I found that the Duke, with Lord Granville 
Somerset and Lord Eliot (the present Earl of St. Germans), had been to 
the Tower on official business, and were then at the chambers in Stone- 
buildings of Mr. Maule, the Secretary to the Treasury, with whom the 
Duke had an appointment. In making my way to Mr. Maule’s, | found 
a considerable mob in Stone-buildings and its approaches, and their con. 
duct was most violent. When I joined the Duke, we considered what 
was the best mode of protecting him and his companions. He would not 
listen to any mode of retreat by which he might avoidthe mob. | assured 
him that the Lincoln’s Inn men would effectually prevent any violence, 
and he determined to get on horseback again, and to ride through the 
streets, I then went down stairs, and ordered the small gate, leading to 
Portugal-street, to be shut and guarded, so as to prevent the people from 
getting round that way to interrupt us when we went through the great 
gates into Carey-street; and I ordered those gates to be shut as soon as 








rennial, aud whether we agree or disagree with the views of 
Wellington, every deliberate opinion he has expressed must have 
great weight with all thoughtful men. 
question—perhaps even now about to blaze forth again. 
still a French question, which has filled the Continent and even 
England with armed men. Wellington’s reflections on the advent of | 
a third Napoleon should certainly have found a place in a work pre- | 
tending to be so complete a biography, as to leave little that is | 
noteworthy, and nothing that is important to future biographers. 


There is 


It | 
is not, however, so much these omissions of which we complain, as 
the general short-coming of the work in tone, style, and even arrange- | 
ment, in all which respects it is the acme of common-place. Had | 
Mr. Gleig confined himself to collecting, telling, and arranging | 
Anecdotes lllustrative of the Character of the Duke of Wellington, 
he would have produced a useful and agreeable book. When he 
went beyond that, and yielded to his ambition, he waded, certainly | 
without knowing it, beyond his depth. We do not say that the book | 
will not be useful, so far as it goes, but we do say that it will not be | 
so useful as it would have been, had Mr. Gleig contined himself | 
within the limits we have described. We do say that it is not in 
any high literary sense a good biography of the Duke of Wellington ; 
that it has not the grandeur and simplicity, the light and the force, | 
the order and the beauty, moving the soul, elevating the intellect, | 
and bracing the whole moral man which should characterize the story 
of sixty years in which Wellington was one of the most prominent 
actors, and of which, for Englishmen at least, he was the hero. 


We may here be permitted to regret that Mr. Gleig did not con- | 
tent himself with translating M. Brialmont’s Life of the 





There is still an Eastern | 


This kept them perfectly quiet. p 
‘attracted the workmen in the shops and manufactories, particularly in 
| Long Acre, where the upper windows were quickly opened by workmen 
who, with their paper caps, rushed to join the people; but nowhere was 
j any personal violence offered to the Duke, and the respectable portions of 
| the crowd would promptly have crushed any attempt at violence. 


the Duke should have passed. I addressed a few words to the gentlemen, 
who had assisted in considerable numbers, and requested them to occupy 
the stone steps which the Duke would have to descend, in order to reach 
his horse. This they did with great heartiness, and they exhibited, I may 
say, a fierce determination to defend the Duke against all comers. A 
butcher was bawling lustily against the Duke, when a young gentleman, a 
solicitor, seized him by the collar with one hand and knocked him down 
with the other, and the mob seemed rather amused at it. The Duke, upon 
my return up-stairs, asked how he was to find his way out of the Inn. I 
told him that I would walk before him. He would allow no one to hold 
or to touch his horse whilst he mounted. He was pale, with a severe 
countenance, and immovable on his saddle, and looked straight before him, 
and so continued whilst I was with him. Lords Granville Somerset and 
Eliot Tode on each side of him, and of course his groom behind. I walked 
in front, and shortly a brother barrister came up and asked me if he might 
walk with me. I gladly accepted his arm, and we moved on, the mob all 
the time being in a state of fury. When we reached Lincoln’s Inn. 
fields a policeman made his appearance, and drawing his staff prepared 
for an onslaught. I called to him, and told him that the Duke’s progress 
was under my direction, and that I desired he would put up his tran- 


cheon and keep himself quiet until I called upon him to act, and that he 


would communicate this order to the other policemen as they came up. 
As we proceeded, the noise of the mob 


I had 


walked from the West End to my chambers that morning, and I recollected 


7 | . ~ 
Duke Of| that there was an excavation at the west end of Long Acre, and a large 


Wellington. Not without faults, not without errors, of greater or! mass of paving and other stones collected there. 1 ordered several of the 


lesser moment, that was still a vigorous and able work ; and more- 
over, it was the work of a foreigner, written in the French tongue, 
and precious because it was a foreigner’s estimate of the character 
and services of Wellington. In the first English edition of the 
present book M. Brialmont’s narrative of the career of Wellingtoa 
to 1816 was pretty faithfully followed. But at 1516 Mr. Gleig 
stopped short, and instead of giving us the foreigner’s narrative of 
the remainder of the Duke’s life, errors and all, Mr. Gleig substituted 
a narrative of his own. We fear we lose by the exchange, and 
certainly we lose the essential thing—Wellington from a belgian 
point of view. In the present edition Mr. Gleig’s name appears 
alone upon the title page. He has condensed M. Brialmont’s 





police to go there in advance quietly and occupy the ground, so as to pre- 
vent any gne from making use of the stones. 
dalous as the conduct of the mob was, I must do them the justice to say 
that they showed no disposition to get at the stones. 
the West End streets the people tailed off a good deal. 
the United Service Club he maintained his rigid posture, and cast no 
glance that way, whilst a few men, who had rushed out of the club upon 
hearing the noise, looked on with wonder. 
when we got opposite to the clock of St. James's Palace I, for the first 
time, turned round, and there being only a few stragglers left, the Duke 
and his companions shook hands with me, and thanked me, and putting 
their horses into a trot reached Apsley House without further annoyance. 
On that day the gentlemen of Lincoln’s Inn did their duty. 


This they did; but, scan- 
When we reached 
As the Duke passed 


Nothing more occurred; and 


The Duke 
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‘ved addresses from the inhabitants of the parishes whose lower orders 
— ed themselves. The deputations included men of the highest 
had a. He afterwards gave a dinner to the deputations, at which 
—_* Harry Baring, who was one of the guests, told me that he | 
is with most of the princes of Europe, but that he had never seen 
bed y magnificent display as at this dinner. When we consider the man | 
such 8 jay, the scene in the streets must have been most painful to the | 
and eat icete anet recurred to it in any communication which I had | 
Duke Ming The scene is vividly before me. It is singular that I should 
with ee the end of twenty-eight years, to describe it. I have to trust | 
eiag 3 memory, as | never before wrote down any incident of this 
w A, ° 


” 





ainful day. eae : 
P We are bound to say that the gem of this volume, and it has one gem, 


is the “ character ” of Wellington by M. Brialmont, to be found in the 

Appendix of this, as it was to be found in the Appendix of the first 

edition of this joint biography. It is clear and manly , full of pointed 

details, yet not overladen ; it is often keen and sometimes profound. 

At the same time we do not desire to underiate the value of the 

anecdotes Mr. Gleig has judiciously retained in this edition. They | 
are the best part of his work, and the manner of putting them before | 
ys shows Mr. Gleig himself in the most estimable light of a: warm 

admirer of his hero and a hearty lover of his good works, his just 

and simple ways. Having spoken frankly of the defects of his book, 

we feel bound to be equa ly frank in admitting that Mr. Gleig, 

although he has not written a good life of Wellington, has done a 

ublic service in putting together some materials of great value, for 

which, when the fit man comes, he will be grateful. 





A GERMAN PEPYS.* 
Tue voluminous diary of Humboldt’s friend—the clever ex-colonel, 
ex-diplomatist, Prussian privy councillor, poet, and novelist—\ arn- | 
hagen von Ense, is the best comment and elucidation of German his- 
tory which has been published these fifty years. Varnhagen’s Diary, | 
in its way, is quite as valuable as Pepys’s famous work, as, in 
fact, there are many similarities between the late privy councillor of 
Berlin and the ancient secretary to the Admiralty. Varnhagen had | 
even more opportunities of seeing “great people” than Pepys. The | 
literary fame of Varnhagen, coupled with that of his famous wife, the 
genial Rahel—a sort of cross between a Mrs. Thrale and a Madame | 
de Staél—made him intimate with all the political and diplomatic 
notabilities of Germany, while his past military career, his social po- | 
sition, and a certain amount of wealth, gave him the enérée into the | 
créme de la créue of Teutonic society. Of all these circumstances, | 
unusually favourable for a diarist, Herr Varnhagen von Ense made 
the very best use. Getting advanced in years, becoming dlasé with | 
life, and discovering the truth that all is vanity of vanities, he set | 
himself down to take revenge of the young world by chronicling its 
actions. The chapters thus produced, terribly ugly though some of | 
them are in their photographic truthfulness, bear all of them the im- | 
press of a profound acquaintance with the persons and events which 
they describe. Of course, they are entirely fragmentary, and with- 
out any immediate connexion with each other, written down as they | 
were on the spur of the moment. The best analysis and description 
which, therefore, can be given of the Diary is by culling some of the 
seraps at random, and presenting them to the reader. } 
The entries in the Diary commence in August, 1835, and end in | 
April, 1848. The first two volumes, which bring the journal up to | 
the end of 1844, are the least interesting, being descriptive chietly | 
of the dull and dreary life at the court of Berlin, and the equally dull | 
scandals of the city. Royal and Imperial majesties, Ducal and Grand | 
Ducal highnesses, nobles, generals, aoe and authors flit by 
us ina panorama, leaving no trace behind. During these first ten 
years, Herr Varnhagen seems not to have had the proper knack for 
his business, but noted down indiscriminately whatsoever came within 
his reach. Thus, naturally, the flat is predominating. Gradually, 
however, the pages of the diarist become more interesting, and genial 
glimpses into the Prussian world of thought and action come into 
ight, Here is one such glimpse into the royal palace at Berlin, 
giving a curious sketch of the way in which a poet-laureate was | 
treated by an august patron of art and literature : 
“ The count told me, with great glee, of the literary soirées at the palace 
when Tieck is reading to the King. There is not a moment's silence in the 
room, and people are constantly running in and out ; but the instant Tieck 
ceases reading, the King, in his sweetest manner, lisps, ‘ My dear Tieck, 
please do continue.’ Which, however, does not prevent his Majesty taking 
up the newspapers, and exchanging comments with the Prince of Prussia | 
and others around. Poor Tieck! What a mockery and torment it must | 
be to him.” | 
_ Here is another little morceau in which our own gracious Majesty | 
is made to figure. The date is September, 1845 : 
“The King, on the Rhine, wished to go with Queen Victoria to a | 
magnificent concert. To his surprise, the Queen meets him en négligé, 
yawns at him, says she is tired, has headache, and begs him to spare her. | 
Thereupon the King returns to his consort, saying, ‘ Jch habe eben in einen | 
tiefen Englischen Schlund hineingesehen !" The concert was spoilt.” 
Varnhagen is bitter on this royal interview : 
“ The Victoria visit is ill commented upon by the public. The ostenta- | 
tious splendour of the entertainments, and the exaggerated empressement | 
shown by the King, made eve rybody thoroughly uncomfortable. A simple | 
and kind reception would have been infinitely better than these /¢fes to the 
tune of a million and a half of thalers. There appeared a caricature repre- 
senting a host of hungry handloom weavers warming their shivering bodips 
at the royal fireworks.” 
The following is not a little characteristic : 


* Tagebiicher von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense (Diary of Varnhagen von Ense). 4 vols. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. London: Triibner and Co. 











|mysteries of government of that happy country. 


| 
| and knew nothing whatever of princes. 





“ Queen Victoria called Chevalier Bunsen, informing him that her hus- 
band had the precedence of an Austrian Archduke. Her Majesty wished 
him to inform the King that the Queen, his consort, had been very wrong 
in giving her arm to the Archduke. The King thereupon at once went to 
Queen Victoria, offering excuses on the plea of his own ignorance, and pro- 
mising that the mistake should not occur again. To avoid unpleasantness 
either way, the King henceforth took great care to prevent a simultaneous 
meeting of the two princes, which might give rise to the question of 
precedence. 

The review of his troops at_the royal interview gave not a little 
trouble to Frederick William IV : : 

“The King was mightily displeased with the manceuvres of the army, 
He gave way to his anger by spitting, 
The Prince of 
Prussia did not fare much better, being spoken to very cavalierly, and told 
that if real war were to be carried on in this manner, the whole army might 
be lost in a defil lhe scene was wound up by his Majesty's word of com- 
mand, * Will you come out, you canaille ?’ ” 


especially those of the life guards. 
calling the Generals donkeys, oxen, and stupid asses. 


The Guelphs do not find more favour than the Hohenzollerns in 
the eyes of the diarist : 

“The Crown Princess of Hanover has given birth to a prince. This 
secures the succession. Many think, however, it would be much better 
that the race should die out.” 

Under date of October 30, 1845: 

“Humboldt says at Sans Souci the great question of the day, excluding 
all others, is whether the Jews crossed the Red Sea on a Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Nothing else is heard of for the moment, and the whole 


| world is forgotten over the reports and drawings just sent in by Bunsen 


and Lepsius.” 

There was a great meeting of German and foreign theologians at 

serlin in the beginning of 1848. The King took much interest in 

the discussions, and inquired where the sittings were taking place. 
“In the saloon of Minister Eichhorn,” was the reply. “Oh, I know 
the place,” said the King. “When [ was Crown Prince, I was there 
once at dinner, and remember a monstrous fish which stank horribly. 
Well, I hope the present denizens will jeave a better smell behind 
them.” 

According to Varnhagen, the King’s love for coarse and foul anec- 
dote increased from year to year. The low literature of France, 
together with the produce of Veuve Cliquot, was imported in large 
quantities into the royal palace. The following is really too bad : 

“One day a courtier read the foulest stories to the King, which delighted 
his Majesty so much that he rolled on the sofa, ready to burst with laughter. 
After a while the Queen entered the room, and the King, in his hilarity, 


| ordered his reader to continue the pleasant stories. The gentleman begged 


to be excused. His Majesty then took up the book himself and read eine 
kleine Geschichte, to the horror of the Queen.” 

The ecclesiastical dignitaries of Prussia are prettily sketched as 
follows : 

“On my walk, this morning, I met Bishop Neander and another clergy- 
man, both full of smiles. A little farther on, I ran against the Reverend 
Mr. Strauss, his Majesty's private chaplain, also in the happiest temper. I 
told him his reverend brethren must have had a happy meeting, as they 
seemed all excessively jolly. ‘No,’ says he, ‘it is not that, but we ex- 
pected the convocation to sit all the afternoon, and are glad to get off at 
one. 

Of some of the petty princes of Germany Varnhagen gives curious 
pictures, showing their position as anything but enviable. The old 
Santee of Hesse-Homburg he met in the summer of 1846, during 
a visit to Homburg : 

“His Serene Highness honoured me with a visit at noon. After some 
talk about politics, in which I was surprised by his liberal opinions, he 
began discussing his own family matters, He said he led a most miserable 
life, seeing nobody, and separated even from his nearest relations. He 
particularly complained of his brother and his sister-in-law. The latter, 
he said, never left her room, and hated everybody, particularly his wife, 
Even when the Landgravine was dangerously ill, for eight months, she 
never visited her, but fell into a fainting-fit when she heard that a Catholic 
priest had been called to administer the last communion. The poor Land- 
graf, who told me all this, seemed to have much more on his mind; but I 
could not get it out of him this time.” 

Varnhagen was more fortunate another time, when he “got it 
out” that the Landgraf was suffering also under the severest of 
misfortunes, want of cash. It appears that the chief income of his 
Serene Highness is derived from the rouge-et-noir tables at Homburg, 
which of late had showna falling off in victims. Poor Landgraf! 

The classic realm of Hesse Cassel is not forgotten by the diarist. 
It seems the garrulous old Landgraf led him into not a few of the 
We learn: 

“ The suppression of the German Catholic congregations in Hesse-Cassel 
was brought to pass through influence from Vienna, The influence con- 
sisted in a present of a hundred thousand florins made to the Countess of 
Schaumburg (Madame Gertrude), the married mistress of the Electoral 
Prince. This woman was bought from her first husband for hard cash. 
Trustworthy persons have seen the cheque.” 

There are a good many sketches in the diary more or less charac- 
teristic of the present King of Prussia. The following is one of the 
most striking 

“An ugly affair, in which the Prince of Prussia was concerned, took 
place at the Stettin Railway station here at Berlin. The Prince accom- 
|panied the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia to the station, and finding 
|things not in the order he desired, went up to a director, took hold of him, 
land bumped him against the wall. He then began quarrelling with a 
|merchant of Hamburg, who walked about on the platform without taking 
otf his hat, The merchant, however, brusquely replied that he was a stranger, 
The whole affair came to the ears 
of the King, who said ironically, ‘ Well, this is first-rate on the part of an 
heir-apparent in search of popularity.’ ’ 
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Varnhagen does not contribute much that has not been already 
known to the history of the Prussian revolution of 1848 ;-but the 
sketches he gives of the individual actors in the drama are very 
striking. On the first outbreak of the insurrection at Berlin the 
King was in favour of,the largest concessions to the liberal party ; 
the Prince of Prussia, on the other side, would hear of nothing but 
violent means of suppression—* Kill the revolutionary dogs ; kill 
them!” he continually shouted. He trembled with rage when his 
advice was disregarded. ‘The King himself was pale with fear ; he 
could neither eat nor sleep, not even drink.” His inactivity gave 
the reigns of government finally into the hands of the Prince of Prus- 
sia, and the fight between soldiers and citizens began: it was a 
fearful bloodshed, the actual extent of which has never been cor- 
rectly ascertained. 

“ After the fight had lasted for twenty-four hours, in the night from the 
18th to the 19th of March, an eminent inhabitant of Berlin went up to the 
King, and entreated him, in wild accents, to end the frightful carnage, and 
to command the cessation of the bombardment. The King, leaning his 
head on his arm, remained silent. The Prince of Prussia then approached, 
crying, ‘No, that shall not be, Never! Rather the city of Berlin and all 
its inhabitants shall perish than we shall give way. We must crush the 
demagogues under cartridges.’ The king remained silent, leaning on his 
arm.” 

In a note to this paragraph it is stated that the facts are derived 
from a “most trustworthy commanication of oue at the court.” 
Another equally strange scene is reported on the authority of a Licu- 
tenant Lupinsky, who, with six grenadiers, stood sentinel at the 
chamber of the king on the 18th of March : 

“ At the first booming of cannon, the queen fell at the feet of the king, 
*In the name of God,’ she exclaimed, ‘ do not kill the people. 
she added, ‘ we have no children; we are rich enough.’ It was too late. 
Five times the king, with the queen on his arm, accompanied by a single 
soldier, went in the direction of the Lustgarten, where the carriages were 
waiting, ready packed; and five times they came back at the expiration 
of a quarter of an hour. Major von Vincke, and others, went after their 
Majesties, and fetched them back almost by force.” 

t is almost unnecessary to say that the publication of Varnhagen’s 
diary has made an immense sensation in Germany. The work is 
praised by some, abused by others, and read by all. It is somewhat 
to the honour of the present king of Prussia, that when the third 
and fourth volumes, in which he is particularly roughly handled, ap- 

eared, some few weeks ago, and the minister of police wanted to 
orbid their circulation within the country, his Majesty opposed this 
order, and gave leave for the free sale of the book. It was certainly 
the best policy under the circumstances, for, had the work been pro- 
hibited, it would probably have been still more eagerly devoured than 
it is now. As it is, edition after edition is struck off at Leipsic, to 
the great satisfaction of Herr Brockhaus, the Murray of Germany. 
The publication of the Diary, chiefly owing to the niece of Varn- 
hagen, Fraulein Ludmilla Assing, is a good deal blamed by some of 
the more straight-laced German critics, as being unauthorised ; but 
eveu their adversaries have little to say against the facets of the book, 
which seem to be generally accepted as true. This being the case, 
the political sky of German affairs looks very threatening. With 
kings, princes, and ministers, such as are painted by Herr Varnhagen 
von Ense—petty tyrants some, knaves others, and blockheads nearly 
all of them—Germany can scarcely think of marching forward in the 
‘path of progress,” and has the choice only of either extinguishing 


her rulers by constitutional means, or offering them a passport in un- | 


constitutional modern Italian fashion. At any rate, the Diary cannot 
fail of leaving a great impression on the minds of the more thoughtful 
among the people, stimulating them to political energy. Germany 
is singularly poor in bold and unbiassed histories of the German go- 
vernments, and while the past of India and Egypt has been explored 
by the learned professors of Berlin, Géttingen, and Bonn, the actual 
state of Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, and the rest of the thirty Teutonic 
realms, has remained a sealed book even to the denizens of these 
countries. It is quite a piece of good fortune for Germany to have 
found a Pepys. 





GOBLIN MARKET.* 

Amonest those—and they are not a few—of Coleridge’s critical 
maxims which are at once so deep and so subtly expressed that they 
are apt almost to ¢yraunize over the reason of smaller critics, is his 
distinction between fancy and imagination: “You may conceive 
the difference between the Fancy and the Imagination in this way 
—thiat if the check of the senses and the reason were withdrawn, the 
first would become delirivm and the last mania. The Fancy brings 
together images which have no connexion, natural or moral, but are 
oked together by the poet by means of some accidental coincidence. 

he Imagination modifies images and gives unity to variety ; it sees 
all things in one.” ‘The dictum goes no doubt to the heart of a true 
distinction, but it by no means exhausts it. 
means necessarily true that the imagination is stronger ma poet 
whose visions are stamped with one stamp, like Milton’s, than in a 
poet whose imagination is ever throwing itself into new forms, and 
migrating from one mental centre to another, like Shakspeare’s. 
Coleridge clearly means that the tenacity of the creative power is 


represented by the imagination, its rarie/y by the fancy ; the one the | 


gravitating, the other the centrifrugal force ; the one the power that 
compels all kinds of analogies into a special service, the other the 
discursive power that multiplies indefinitely the superticial analogies 
from which to choose. But granting the main distinction, it may 
well be doubted whether the imaginative fancy, which, clameleon- 
like,—as Shelley’s for example,—while never resting for an instant 
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Let us fly!’ | 


It is, for example, by no | 


together in the same phase, transmigrates into a thousand dig, 
forms, retaining its central significance all through,—or the f rent 
imagination which, like Coleridge’s own, in the “ Ancient Manu 
for instance, keeps by preference to a single attitude o me 
thought, while introducing a constant succession of varving aa tad 
a rainbow full of ever changing rays—is the more really indicative ¢ 
deep poetic imagination. F ~~ 
Without attempting to diseuss so very general a questi 

bably far too general for profitable discussion at ; ee 

( 00 gener: fitable dis m at all—we may say thes 
the latter is by far the most safe and wholesome school for at mn 
uberant and facile faney, such as we sce in the authoress of ee 
poems. Miss Rossetti has a delicate and truly poetic mind, but — 
is but one of these poems which lias enough of a distinet stamp on ae 
unpress it on the memory—the first and longest, from which the silos 
takes its name. The rest have almost all of them unity of colour - 
to speak, that is, unity of sentiment, of mood, but little to bind oe 
mark them as the offspring of a single mental effort, little of that ian 
singleness of root which a poem requires. Many of them are almost 
like photographs of atmosphere alone, showing tints and tones Which 
if they were thrown upon any specific picture, would give it a on 
beauty, but, for want of this, fade away almost as you gaze. Tl m4 
is the danger of exuberant fancy, that, unless it be possessed “ 
some haunting spirit of intellectual identity, it rolls away as it were 
under the very touch of creative effort, and we see nothing byt; 
succession of images connected at most by a key-note of emotion, 
It must be a very keen fecling or emotion which rings so clearly 
through such a succession of changing forms to rivet them 
closely in the imagination of others: and hence, ceferis paribus, it 
requires, we believe, a deeper and more piercing imagination to pene. 
trate with true unity such strings of i , 


as 





linages as Shelley delighted jy 
than to animate any scene or story in which there is a natural unity 
| of subject. Miss Rossetti’s fertile fancy can no doubt produce del. 
cate trifles like the following, in almost any profusion ; 
A BIRTHDAY. 
“ My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heart is like an appletree 
Whose boughs are bent with thickset fruit; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me. 
“ Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves, and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes ; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves, and silver fleurs-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love, is come to me.” 
There is one line here of true poetry—the line we have italicized; 
but Miss Rossetti’s poetic power is strong enough to spare all sued 
blossoms as these, and we are inclined to think she would do well to 
prune away these lesser buds in order to concentrate her efforts on 
something of more strength and substance. This is not a mere 
metaphor. It is a matter of fact, we think, that to give the reins to 
fancy when nothing like a ruling idea, or even passionate lyrical im- 
pulse, is upon the mind, is to form an intellectual habit unfavourable 
to poetic concentration, and to the subordination of the merely illus- 
trative to the creative faculty. It seems clear to us that there isnot 
that intensity in Miss Rossetti’s mind which produces what Mr. 
Arnold calls the “lyrical ery; and therefore we regret that so 
many of the smaller poems, delicate in texture as they often are, are 
entirely dependent on shades of sentiment for their poetic life. 
Something more is wanted to constitute poetry than they usually 
have; and even such a sonnet as the following, graceful and thought- 
ful as it is, passes like a gleam over the imagination which it is difliculs 
to recal : 
A TRIAD. 
Three sang of love together: one with lips 
Crimson, with cheeks and bosom in a glow, 
Flushed to the yellow hair and finger tips; 
And one there sang who soft and smooth as 
Bloomed like a tinted hyacinth at a show; 
And one was blue with famine after love, 
Who like a harpstring snapped rang harsh and low 
The burden of what those were singing of. 
One shamed herself in love ; one temperately 
Grew cross in soulless love, a sluggish wife ; 
One famished died for love. Thus two of three 
Took death for love and won him after strife ; 
One droned in sweetness like a fattened bee; 
All on the threshold, yet all short of life. 
But it is clear that Miss Rossetti need not limit herself to purely 
| lyrical poems, in which we doubt if she can ever really excel. The 
|first and longest poem in the book is one of very great and fresh 
Without possessing lyrical 
r epic or 


on ane 


snow, 





| beauty, and of a very original kind. 
hand, anything eith 
{ lively fable, verging 

gory, vet clear of it, v gives full play to fancy and yet 
| compels it to a certain uuity of outward theme and subject. With 
ja touch of Hans Christian Audersen’s childlike simplicity and airl- 
|ness of faney, and also more than a touch of his delight in simple 
| 1 the easy, irregular, narrative verse 


on the other 





depth or intensity, or, 
hovers in that 
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—— ET YO impatient of a certain vagueness of mean- 
one deewete for interpretation ; with less meaning we should not 
= the humour and be impatient of the half-preternaturalism ; with 
fee 4 Ticate fancy we should find little charm in it; with less sim- 
or feeling, none But these qualities are all combined in so 
plict bee way as eratify the faney, make the mind smz/e throughout 
oe fom as in on of Andersen’s quaint stories, to stimulate intel- 
ae earieslty, and to gratify artist ic taste. We searee ly like to spoil 
ae temnty and unity of this quant little poem by any extract th it 
may destroy the freshness of the goblin fruit-merchants, or of the 
two exquisite little figures exposed to their cnticements, for the 
reader. The mere artistic execution of the poem is. 
mach better than anything else in the book that we should not do 
justice to it without one extract : 
“*Come buy,’ call the goblins 

Hobbling down the vlen. 

‘Qh,’ cried Lizzie, ‘ Laura, Laura, 

You should not peep at voblin men,’ 

Lizzie covered up her eyes, 

Covered close lest they should look ; 

Laura reared her glossy head, 

And whispered like the restless brool 











, look, Lizzie, 


* Look, 
Down the glen tramp little men. 
One hauls a basket, 

One bears a plate, 

One lugs a golden dish 

Of many pounds weight. 

How fair the vine must grow 
Whose grapes are 
How warm the wind must blow 

Through those fruit bushes.’ 

*No,’ said Lizzie: * No, no, no; 

Their offers should not charm us, 

Their evil gifts would harm us,’ 

She thrust a dimpled tinger 

In each ear, shut eves and ran: 

Curious Laura chose to linger 

Wondering at each merchant man. 

One had a cat's face, 

One whisked a tail, 

One tramped at a rat’s pace, 

One crawled like a snail, 

One like a wombat prowled obtuse and furry, 
One like a ratel tumbled hurry skurry, 

She heard a voice like voice of doves 

Cooing all together: 

They sounded kind and full of loves 

In the pleasant weather. 


so luscious; 


Laura stretched her gleaming neck 
Like a rush-imbedded swan, 
Like a lily from the beck, 
Like a moonlit poplar branch, 
Like a vessel at the launch, 
When its last restraint is gone, 
Backwards up the mossy glen 
Turned and trooped the goblin men, 
With their shrill repeated cry, 
‘Come buy, come buy.’” 
This is true poetry of its own fanciful and unambitious kind, with its 
little pictures as clear and brilliant as the reflexions in a sunny river. 
With these impressions left on the mind of our readers, and without 
offering any further explanations of any kind, we must leave the poem. 
We believe fully that in that border-land of the marvellous—half 
dream, half-awaking intellect, half conscience,—which seems the most 


natural poetic expression of the upward-pushing thoughts of thought- | 


ful children in the north of Europe, Miss Rossetti has found a true 
field for her genius. She handles her little marvel with that rare 
oetic discrimination which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders 
Lpubien symbolism too far, nor keeps those wonders in the merely 
fabulous and capricious stage. In fact, she has produced a true ebil- 
dren’s poem which is far more delightful to the mature than to chil- 
dren, though it would be delightful to all. 





THE RELIGIONS BEFORE CIRIST.* 
M. pe Pressenst’s work may, perhaps, be best described as an 
answer to Gibbon’s celebrated ch ipters On the rise and progress of 
Christianity. Engaged on a magnum opus, a minute 
history of the first th 


and exhaustive 
ee Cliristian centuries, the French pastor has 
naturally been struck with the preparations for Christ visible over 
the Roman world } st b fore his comimg, N iturally, also, the po nt 
he seeks is the answer to the special heresy now creeping among 
French Protestants—the th ory that ¢ Uristianity 1s but the outcome, 
the net product of a certain condition of human thought, 
by the external circumstances ol the age. Ile thus travels ovet 
Gibbon’s own ground to arrive at the exactly 
Gibbon’s theory, so far as 
that priests mivented all faiths to fill their own pocks ts, was tha 
Christianity Was the precipitate of 


modes of life which hi 


generated 


Opposite Conciusion. 
eh ud a theo Vv be mid the blind prejudice 
ali the creeds, piulosophies, and 
ad been fused luto one mixture by the 
M. de Pressensé’s, on tl wher 
stated DY himself in the sentence, 
Heaven to the aspirations of earth.” Heh 
systems of pagan thought, nature worship and humanism, had both 
broken down, had fa ad to satisiv the Heaven has 
planted within all human souls. The worship of failed be- 
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leause it ended always either in mad sensuality, or in the desire for 
lannihilation. If men deified nature, sought by exaggerating and 
icknowledging her to raise humanity out of itself, they were sure in 
ithe end to plunge into phallic worship with all its abominations. If, 
on the other hand, they strove to subjugate her and mortify the 
flesh, they were led into asceticism, thence into its logical conse- 
!quence, dislike and contempt for life, and thence into the terrible 
thirst for death and annihilation. “Buddhism has trodden that path 
to its end. Humanism, on the other hand, that deification of man 
which was the root of the Hellenic cult, though a higher creed— 
inasmuch as any worship which gives man an exemplar is better 
than the mere worship of nature—still never stood its ground 
against the elder faith, and the foul old systems of Asia were, in the 
ist century before Christ, rapidly penetrating the Roman world, 
|The superstitious turned to dark mysteries, worships like that of 
Isis, the wise became universally sceptic of all things, while the people, 
without a belief or a hope, but with the need for reverence, cried out 
that the gods had deserted Rome. Then humanity, despairing, tossed 
| up its arms in aery to the “ unknown God” for help, for redemption, 
aud for light. So far from Christianity being the precipitate of alk 
creeds, they had all failed, failed by the admission of mankind, which 
|had become either sensual or sceptic, and had lost their power of 
keeping alive, much more of giving new life. It was because all 
}human systems had crumbled away to powder that the road was 
clear for the march of the redeeming Messiah. Christianity, therefore, 
so far from being a product, is in its utter contrast to these creeds, 
its total dissociation from the old systems of thought, presumptively 
divine. It was, at all events, au original creed, for which the philo- 
sophies of the old world, M. de Pressensé thinks, were at most but a 
preparation—a course of education, 








The destructive portion of this argument is supported by a vast 
array Ol facts and learning, and is, we conceive, satistactory. Out of 
rotienness comes only stench, and having proved that the only theories 
of life and nature current within the Roman world had admittedly 
|rotted away, M. de Pressensé has disposed of Gibbon’s argument, 
|long considered so formidable. But on the constructive side this 
| view, like every other, fails. M. de Pressensé has only brought us 
face to face with an ancient problem, to which, we fear, the only 
| human answer must be now as ever: “ Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” He has confused his vision with the fallacy of 
all Western thinkers, the idea that the Roman world con- 

tained also the human race. Christ died for maa, not for the subjects 
if Rome. If the whole earth desired Him and He came in answer 
to their aspirations, why did He not reveal himself likewise 
{to the whole earth ? If Paganism was but an education preparator 
to the reconciliation of man with God, why did it endure among half 
jmankind after the reconciliation had been effected ? The theory is 
}too small to cover the limitless fact, and we are driven back once 
| nore into the old dreary search for the cause of human idolatry, a 
search in other words for the origin of evil. 
| M.de Pressensé would, probably, adinit ¢ha¢ quest to be vain, and 
| we iuay pass on to consider his view of the process by which the false 
creeds lave developed themselves, without deeper inquiry into their 
ultimate cause. He obviously holds what we believe to be the just 
theory that all false creeds spring in one sense from a divine source, 
hey rise from the fierce efforts of man to ascend to something higher 
than himself, efforts which spring from the fragments of divine truth 
always in his heart, but which must always be misdirected without a 
revelation. Man always, in all cireumstances, feels a necessity for 
becoming better, or, to express it theologically, for reconciling himself 
with his God. Unguided, he has but two ways to this end—to do battle 
with thetlesh without limit ordirection, which is asceticism, or to develop 
his lower nature to the full, which is the true Epicurean idea, Under 
| the former and more common error he considers Nature malignant, 
and the body in itself evil; sets up horrible deities who are to be 
propitiated by human blood, and condemus himself to tortures whieh 
destroy all vitality without securing relief. That idea was the very 
| basis of the Phoenician and Egyptian theogonies, of the worship of 
| Moloch and of Osiris; and the Syrian mother who east her child into 
| the flames was impelled to the infernal act by a thought originally 


| 
} 
| 


| almost 


ne of penitential self-sacrifice. It is the very root also of Hindoo- 
sm, which makes penance a weapon wherewith to wrest power from 
| Fate, and of Buddhism, which declares only the recluse absolutely per- 
fect, and on his way into the universal soul, It 
intruded into Mahomedanism, making the Santon be believed holy ; 
ivistian monks of Egypt into the Thebaid; is the cause 
Catholic scheme of monastic life, and has reap- 
peared now and again in the Protestant Church, making amusement 
sinful, and teaching us to fly from the contamination of the “ world.” 
Inthe far East, and occ astonally in Europe, it has pl vluced what 
M. de Pressensé calls a development, but what we call a recoil—a 
t rand enduring belief in an all-subduing fate. We are going, says 
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and origin of the 


strong 
the Buddhist, to annihilation, and what matters the problem of life ? 
AvayKn, Ss he Greek, is stronger than the gods, so where was the 
woof that sin would produce its punishment ? Fate, says the Mus- 


i sinks into helple Ss lethargy. What is 
inomMlan, and finds that pleasant 31s 


The other solution of the problem yi lded but little better re- 
1 the pas- 
nature, sh uld be develop d 100, Man 
cultivates strength, why not cultivate lust? He reveres courage, 
why not deify pleasure ? And so the worsh pper of Nature glides 
from thi polished Ky 
lagain into the madman, who in Rome, as among the Arreoi, made 


suits. lf nature ts to be developed without restraint, 


curean into the ordinary sensualist, aud he 
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the worst violations of natural instincts acts of divine worship. 
This philosophy is one source of the Gnosticism which has over 
and over again tainted Oriental Christianity—which we strongly sus- 

ect had tainted the Templars—which threatened at the revival of 
earning to drown Christianity in a flood of sensual pleasure, and 
which inspires at this day the dreamy half-crazy indecency with 
which Walt Whitman tries to sing his belief that the passions are 
part of the Universal Being, and therefore holy as virtues. We said 
this worship was not quite so dangerous as the contrary theory, and 
for this excellent reason: Asceticism has no satiety. The develop- 
ment notion is so much the more tempting to human nature that 
Providence has fixed its limits, and utter weariness—weariness such 
as that of the ancient world, or of our own tenth century, or which 
stamps its immovable melancholy into every Asiatic face—soon 
punishes the exclusive cultivation of nature. The Greek, it may be 
retorted, escaped this, and doubtless the Greek, possessed of a peer- 
less organization, which made taste—and therefore harmony—a law 
which to him was divine, did avoid some of the worst effects of Pa- 
ganism. But he could not avoid weariness from a different source, 
universal scepticism, bringing with it the loss of all motive to progress, 
all care for the call of duty. There was no progress possible in the 
ancient world, for without revelation what can men do except strive 
to rise, either by exaggerating their natural qualities or by subduing 
them, in either case without limit. The divine wisdom of Chris- 
tianity, as an ethical system, is shown perhaps most of all in this— 
that it wses both the great principles implanted in human nature, 
while releasing them from the limits which would otherwise tend 
to weariness. Under the Christian law we may crucify the flesh 
as we will, and remain still far below Christ, while so long as we ob- 
serve that law, we cannot in so doing lose either our energy, or for- 
sake our duties to other men. The example of Christ forbids seclu- 
sion as much as self-maceration. And there is no development of 
nature, no effort to realize the dream of the muscular Christians, 
which is not equally permitted, while the process of development is 
still restrained from the ancient aberrations. We may worship the 
body, to use an old phrase—and for that end keep it pure—develop 
every faculty of the mind, for in the service of God every faculty has 
its use. hen man has strained himself to the utmost, when his 
flesh is subdued till temptation is barely felt, and his mind is raised 
till he can acquire by perception rather than study, when knowledge 
has doubled his life, and wisdom driven his passions into their God- 
made grooves, there will still remain before him a limitless course of 
on before he can hope to become even a recognizable copy of 

is accepted Exemplar. Weariness and satiety, the solvents of all the 
ancient cults, are impossible under the Christian creed. 





A HISTORY OF DISCOVERIES AT HALICARNASSUS, 
CNIDUS, AND BRANCHIDZ.* 


Mr. Newron’s long promised and long expected work on the recent 
excavation at Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus, has at length ap- 

eared: or rather, we should say, we are presented with a very 
loge instalment of the work in its entirety—the portions as yet 
published being the whole of the plates, and half of the text. The 
plates and illustrations relate to the discoveries made by the author, 
not only at Halicarnassus, but also at Cnidus and Branchide—while 
the text, or narrative, explanatory of this latter field of labour and 
research, is still a “due debt,” but an unpaid one, from the author 
to the public. The “ public” did we say? We fear that, as matters 
stand at present, the book-reading world will see but little of the 
magnificent and elaborate work whose title we have prefixed to 
these remarks, even when it arrives at completion; for, to say the 
truth, so accustomed have we become to volumes at half-guinea, at 
five shillings, at half-a-crown, and even at a shilling, and so disposed 
are we to rely on Mr. Mudie for our supply of the current literature 
of the day, in its more inviting forms of 8vo, post Svo, and 12mo 
volumes, that few except the very rich and the very learned—condi- 
tions rarely fulfilled in the same individual—will be likely to be- 
come possessors of a work, of which the text forms two volumes 
imperial Svo, while the plates occupy one of the largest and hand- 
somest elephant folio volumes on which it has ever been our good 
fortune to set our eyes. Accordingly, the work has been published 
by subscription, and at a very high price, comparatively speaking, 
—and consequently only a very limited number of impressions have 
been struck off. 

The narrative of Mr. Newton’s researches at Halicarnassus is short 
and simple, with the exception of the chapter contributed to the 
volume by his colleague, Mr. Pullan, in which that gentleman pro- 
poses his own plan for the restoration of the ancient mausoleum 
which Mr. Newton had the good luck and perseverance to bring to 
light, after its very site had been forgotten and had become a subject 
of speculation to travellers and antiquarians. 

We shall not attempt to carry our readers through the early history 
of Caria, of its earliest inhabitants, and Greek colonists, but will 
content ourselves with referring the reader who is curious in such 
matters to the pages of Herodotus for information of that kind. It 
is enough to say that Halicarnassus, or as it is now styled, Budrum, 
was not only the birthplace of the Father of History, but the capital 
of Caria in the middle of the fourth century before the Christian era: 
that under the able rule and maritime enterprise of its king Mausolus. 
and under his widow and successor Artemisia, it became a flourishing 
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and important city, and that in it, during the brief interval which 
elapsed between her husband’s death and her own (B.c, 353-351), the 
Queen erected that magnificent sepulchre and monument which we 
counted by the Carian people one of the wonders of the world and 
which has given rise to the term “ Mausoleum,” as the designation of 
all large sepulchral monuments of the kind down to the present time 

It appears from Mr. Newton’s work, that travellers who had visited 
the south-western coast of Asia Minor had reported that they Were 
much struck by the beauty of some lions’ heads, of exquisite Grecian 
art, worked into the walls of the castle of Budrum, an edifice egy, 
structed by the Brusaders. Some ten years ago, Lord Stratford dp 
Redcliffe was our ambassador at the Porte, and with his usual geqj 
and energy in the antiquarian cause he obtained a firman aut horizing 
their removal, and sent them home to England as a present to the 
British Museum. 

These lions had no sooner reached England than they were made 
the subject of a “ Memoir” by the author, conjointly with Professor 
Cockerell, R.A., whose early labours in connexion with the explora. 
tion of Greek antiquities have lately found a permanent record in his 
noble work on the temples of ASgina and Arcadia, published last 
year. 

In 1855, Mr. Newton was enabled to pay a visit to Budrum, ang 
to make some inquiries into the topography of Halicarnassus, in the 
hope of fixing the site of the ancient mausoleum, and of establishing 
the fact that these lions formerly had formed a portion of it. His 
eye, guided by a knowledge of the various styles of classic art, led 
him at once to identify these sculptures with portions of the mauso. 
leum; and having well weighed all arguments for and against his own 
view as to the real site of that building, he returned to England, and 
laid the result of his calculations before Lord Clarendon, who placed 
at Mr. Newton’s disposal the services of a ship of war, together with 
a small party of Sappers and Miners, and a grant of 2000/. in money, 
In November, 1856, this party, under Mr. Newton and Lieutenant 
Smith, R.E., arrived at the scene of operations, and on the Ist of 
January following they broke ground on the spot indicated by Vitru- 
vius as the true site of the mausoleum,—a site more recently cor. 
roborated by the opinion of Professor Donaldson, though the latter 
did not venture upon any excavations when he visited the place. 

We must refer the reader for details to the chapter devoted by 
Mr. Newton to the “history of the actual discovery of the mauso- 
leum,” where they will find an account of each successive stage of the 
excavations of our author. It is enough to state that at the end of 
a few months Messrs. Newton, Smith and Pullan, found themselves 
in full possession of the base of the original structure, together with a 
considerable portion of the materials which composed the edifice itself, 
and an extensive collection of the sculptures with which it was once 
adorned, though the latter were all of them, more or less, in a condi- 
tion of more or less hopeless mutilation. As our readers are pro- 
bably aware, the whole of these sculptures are now safely housed at 
the British Museum under these unsighily sheds of rough deal boardi 
which block up the grand front of the building facing Great Russeli- 
street; and we should be wanting in our duty alike to Mr. Newton 
and to the public, if we did not add our own voice to that of ou 
contemporaries, and demand from the Government a little better 
accommodation for the heroes, lions, and horses which have arrived 
from Halicarnassus. We need, however, say the less on this subject 
now, since, if recent report speaks true, Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues are at length waking up to the necessities of the case. 

The excavations on the site of the mausoleum brought to light not 
merely the sculptures and the materials alluded to above, but also the 
burial chamber itself in which the body of Mausolius lay enshrined; 
a vase of small dimensions which bore the name of Xerxes, and 
several lesser articles, including an iron dagger, and handles of 
diote. 

The sixth chapter of Mr. Newton’s book is contributed by Mr. R. 
P. Pullan, who treats in it of the architectural restoration of the 
mausoleum. As our readers are aware, Mr. Pullan’s proposed 
restoration, exquisitely beautiful and classical as it strikes us, has heen 
severely criticised by no less an authority than Mr. James Fergusson, 
in the columns of a sinister-minded contemporary, which enjoys a well- 
grounded reputation for never saying a good word for any one where 
a bad one will answer the purpose. Such being the case, we may 
well claim to hold ourselves excused from stepping in between the 
rival combatants, and passing on to the remainder of the volume 
instead. 

It is an interesting point which Mr. Newton establishes, that the 
sculptures which adorned the mausoleum of which ancient Caria was 
so proud were the work of five hands, though all of one school. 
Though it is possible that Scopas and his fellow-artists selected each 
his subject independently of the rest, yet it is far more “ analogous 
(as Mr. Newton remarks) to the general spirit of Greek art to sup- 
pose that one motive pervaded the whole of the sculptural decora- 
tious of the mausoleum, just as we know to have been the case with 
other celebrated designs, such as that of the Parthenon. What this 
motive was cannot be now ascertained. If we possessed the prize 
compositions recited by celebrated poets and rhetoricians at the obse- 
quies of Mausolus, we might perhaps form some guess as to the 
theme likely to be selected by the sculptors employed on the decora- 
tion of his tomb.” Be this as it may, the friezes upon it were cer- 
tainly to a great extent mythical, and in all probability the guadriga 
which surmounted the entire pile was the symbol and at the same 
time the means of the dead king’s apotheosis. This would seem to 
be the more probable (judging from the parallel case of Pisistratus 
and Athené in the first book of Herodotus), from the fact that among 
the fragments found were parts of a goddess, standing in an erect 
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‘tion, as if driving a chariot. It is also not a little singular that, 
the case with one of the temples discovered by Mr. Cockerell, 
et of the four friezes were filled with studies taken from the 
por | battles of the Amazons and the Centaurs. 
ow oe last chapters of the present volume are devoted to some- 
ao atailed accounts of the excavations carried on by Mr. Newton 
: he vicinity of Halicarnassus ; but into these details we have not 
= to follow him, nor perhaps the antiquarian enthusiasm 
= h would be necessary to qualify us for a dispassionate opinion. 
ae The magnificent volume of plates defies criticism by the exquisite 
Gish of its smallest details, and too much praise cannot be expended 
on so complete a guide to all the principal points of interest in the 
great discoveries of which we hav e spoken. The text corresponding 
to the numerous plates, &c., of Cnidus and Branchide, will be looked 
for with all the more interest by those who are privileged witha sight 
of this volume, for as far as regards Budram, the plates, &c., afford 
every necessary for the due following of the text. 

The accuracy of the maps and plans is evident, as also of the plates 
nd the separate portions of sculpture from the friezes of 
the mausoleum are of course true to the originals, from the fact of 
their being engraved from photographs taken on the spot, during the 

rogress of the res parches, by ¢ orporals Spackman and McCartney, 
RE. The architectural drawings, among which are elevations of 
the temple of Mausolus as it probably existed in its perfect state 
(as wehave said), are due to Mr. R. P. Pullan, the architect attached 
to the expedition, who, as we have mentioned, also contributes a 
chapter of the first part of the text. The plans are the careful work 
of Lieutenant R. M. Smith, R.E., the officer in command of the small 
detachment of Royal Engineers who were employed on this special 


in general ; 


service. ; . - . 
The massive character of the walls and fragments of sculpture 


must strike any one, on the sight of these drawings, as forming a 
striking contrast to most modern edifices. A slight specimen of 
the colouring in the interior of the mausoleum is given, and it 
appears that all its architectural members in general were painted, 
“the colours being pure red and blue, the materials ultramarine 
and vermilion, or pigments equal to them in intensity.” The marble 
generally seems to have been toned down with a coat of varnish 
and wax, while all grounds of sculpture and ornament were painted 
blue, and the mouldings picked out with red. 

A mixture of Gothic and classic work is very noticeable in the 
chapel of the Castle of Budrum, which is of course accounted for 
by the fact of its occupation by the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem in the early part of the fifteenth century, who built the Castle of 
St. Peter out of the ruins of the mausoleum. The views of this castle 
aud of the harbour of Cnidus are particularly pleasing. 

It only remains to add that the remaining volume, which treats of 
Mr. Newton’s subsequent exhumations at Cnidus and Branchida, is 
expected to appear shortly, and that when it does =, sd we will 
enter into a short criticism upon it, and refer at greater length to the 
magnificent volume of plates and illustrations which we have so 
cursorily mentioned above. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Poutrexess and candour equally forbid us to contradict “ Clarisse”* when 
she states that her plot is loose and somewhat unconnected. We also coin- 
cide in her opinion that “it would avail nothing to analyze the characters 
who constitute the dramatis persone of this work.” In fact, it may save 
time to say in as few words as possible that the plot is absurd and the 
characters mere caricatures. The author's style, however, cannot be 
allowed to pass without a few notes of astonishment, if not of admiration. 
We gather at random a few of her choicest flowers of speech: “She will 
want it all to care you”: ‘ He kicked them, but their having drank freely of 
some drugged wine, they were all but dead”: “I am perfectly independent 
to him”: “Tell your father I am waiting dinner to him”: “ Will you, for 
my sake, trifle anything he may say or do; and don't lose sight of him, 
once you find him, at any expense?” Even worse examples of ungram- 
matical construction might easily be selected, but these will suffice to show 
that however excellent her morals, and however varied her accomplish- 
ments, the fair “ Clarisse” has not yet learned to write her own language. 
But after all, defects in spelling, handwriting, and composition are the last 
exclusive privileges of high birth, and it may easily be that our author is 
an aristocrat, though, we trust, not a bloated one. 
“ Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
5 The tone of languid nature.” 
So sang the bard of Olney, and so deems the agreeable chronicler of the 
doings of “ The Carterets,” at Seven Oaks, during a long vacation.f The 
beautiful scenery in that delightful neighbourhood is described with a 
gentle enthusiasm that betokens a kindly nature and a refined taste. It is 
really an excellent book for young people, and the very model of a juvenile 
guide-book, instruction and entertainment being mingled together in the 
most harmonious proportions, and much useful information imparted in a 
lively and cheerful manner. : 


Endowed with an ear for rhythm, a pure fancy, and a religious tempera- | 


ment, Mr. Kelynach Dalet is entitled to occupy a conspicuous position among 
the minor poets of the day. There is perhaps rather too much sameness 
- his selection and treatment of subjects, and it can hardly be said that 
_ thoughts are very profound, or that his sentiments indicate an excep- 
‘ mal organization. But on the other hand his verse is fluent and musical, 
- in the Legend of the Golden Ring he displays a fire and animation 
— promise better things hereafter. In the mear time he has given 
_ undant proof of a gentle, amiable, and pious disposition, a cultured 
taste, and harmonious expression. Only in the following stanza has he 
‘escended to nonsense while striving to soar above “the steerage of his 
Wings :” 


. y wow — ay -——- —_ = 
he Smil A ’ a) = *) 
: The Smiles and Prov as of Fortune. By Clarisse. James Blackwood 
arterets: or, Country Pleasures. By E. A. R. James Hogg and Sons 


Se 4 
3 Poems: The Legend of the G iden Ring, &c. By W. Kelynach Dale. Simpkin 
‘arshall, and Co : 


“ Within the depths of mountains Chimborazon, 
Beneath the feet of Himalayan piles, 
Ten thousand ingots of bright metal blazon 
Like flaming lamps in dim cathedral aisles.” 
Horace had a more correct idea of the colour of the precious metals in “ the 
bowels of the earth” when he reminded his friend that 
‘“‘ Nullas argento color est avaris 
Abdito terris.” 
Apropos of Horace, the Dean of Dromore has rendered the Venetian bard a 
doubtful service in turning the Ars Poetica into very indifferent English 
rhymes.* Possibly it may be thought that a very reverend divine might 
turn his learned leisure to better account than multiplying the already 
multitudinous translations of Horace. In any case, such a task performed 
by such a personage should exhibit uncommon excellence, and be in some 
respect or other superior to the average. Assuredly one would not look 
for such lines as these : 
“*Tis mean and trifling for a poet to 
Expend his care on things exposed to view, 
Nor should you be so literally absurd 
As to translate your author word for word,” 
Or these: 
* Let not a God come forth with rules and laws, 
When minor Solons can decide the cause.” 
“Every schoolboy knows”—to use a silly phrase of the day—that the 
presence of the ** Deus” is here expressly forbidden except when necessary 
to overpower and annul all ordinary “ rales and laws.” In keeping with 
this is the Dean’s rendering of the 95th line : 
“ And tragic actors mostly wish to reach, 
When grief’s expressed, a milder form of speech.” 
Surely the worthy divine must have been thinking of his own “‘ Sermones 
pedestres.” Then the “ impiger, iracundus,” &c., is distorted into “ Fierce 
as the storm, and hot as flames of hell.” So much for entrusting Horace 
to the tender mercies of a Gothic religionist, who further renders the 
phrase guadet equis canibusque, by “ Delights in noble games of chivalry.” 

If a pictorial history of British India were one of the “ crying wants” of 
the age, public gratitude would be due to the publishers of Mr. Beveridge’s 
Comprehensive History.t The illustrations are not only appropriate, but, for 
the most part, true to nature, being copied from authentic originals. The 
letterpress, too, is very creditable to the industry of the compiler, who has 
made as few mistakes as could reasonably be expected from the most con- 
scientious and painstaking manufacturer of second-hand materials. It is 
an imposing work, and one that will make a goodly show on a bookshelf, 
while it contains quite as much information as persons not specially inte- 
rested in India care to acquire, or can understand when acquired, It is 
the sort of work one presents to a godson. 

“More precious than rubies”—and decidedly scarcer—are the “ good 
women” whose meritorious lives have been set forth as examples to suc- 
ceeding generations. Miss Yonget and her accomplished colleagues appear 
to think that no perjury is committed when 

** Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears, 

Her noblest work she classes, O; 

Her 'prentice han’ she tried on man, 

An’ then she made the lassies, O.” 
Indeed, one is tempted to forgive even their abominable practice of poking 
the fire from the top in consideration of the manifold virtues and masculine 
attainments recorded by these sympathetic biographers. Not that they 
tell us anything with which we were not previously familiar, but then they 
profess to write “ chiefly for young girls,” and honestly confess that their 





memoirs are derived “from various books, including some that were in 
every one’s hands a few years ago.” And it may be freely admitted that 
| they have made good use of this old stock, which they weave into a pleasant 
| garland as deftly as if they were trimming an old bonnet, and making 
| it look as good as new. Considerable judgment, too, has been displayed 
in the selection of “the bright lights of womankind,” who are classed in 
| three divisions, as the sufferers, the learners, and the workers. Though 
designed for young people, these genial sketches of the “ softer man” are 
calculated to afford instruction and entertainment to readers of all ages 
and both sexes. 

An anonymous satirist$ complains that if we “search from far Caithness 
to Dover's Strait,” we shall “ find the men are all just five feet eight.” 
The degeneracy of the human race is a complaint of very ancient date, but 

| perhaps was never less founded than at the present time. It is true that 
Peel and Wellington may each look “ sadly on his pigmy son ;” and that 
we have no thunderbolts of war to compare with the heroes of Waterloo 
and Trafalgar, but neither have we had the wars that made those mighty 
| men of valour what they were. In other walks of life, however, there are 
no symptoms of decay. There may not be the same difference now as in 
some former ages between the highest and the lowest, but that is because 
the average standard has been raised, and therefore the tall no longer 
seem so very tall. For the rest, it may be doubted if the author of A 
Review of Fame be particularly well qualified to estimate aright what con- 
stitutes true greatness. His verses, indeed, are smart and fluent, but 
betoken neither acuteness of observation nor soundness of judgment, and 
at times his satire borders on libel. 
However questionable may be the propriety of converting scriptural sub- 
| jec ts into plots for dramas, there cannot be two opinions as to the artistic 
skill displayed by Mr. Fulford|| in his dramatized history of the Son of Kish. 
| His ear is excellent, and consequently his verse flows on in a broad, deep 
| stream, too calm, perhaps, but full of conscious power. The destruction of 
the Spanish Armada, in his poem entitled “ Elizabeth,” also betrays the 
touch of one far superior to “the ruck ” of minor minstrels; while “ The 
Three Sentences,” and “ She and I,” are distinguished, the one by harmo- 
nious rhythm, the other by a simple pathos that gives promise of better 
things hereafter. If Mr. Fulford will eschew imitation, and trust more to 
his own genius, he may fairly hope to struggle to an honourable position 





| among the recognized poets of the day. 
* The Art of Poet f Horace. Translated into Verse by the Very Reverend Danie! 
Bagot, B.D. Hodges, Smith, and Co., Dublin 
t A Comprehensive History of India, &c. By Henry Beveridge, Esq. Profusely 
| illustrated. In 5 vo Blackie and Son 
| t Biographies of Good Women. Chiefly by Contributors to the Monthly Packet, 
Edited by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” J. and C. Mozley 
$ The Age of Little Me A Review of Fame. R. Hardwicke 
Saul, a Dramatic Poem; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode; and other Poems, By W 
Fulford, M.A. Bell and Daldy 
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A sanguine individual proposes that instead of reading the Scriptures in| psalms, and scriptural passages. It is one of the most complete 
the vernacular tongue,* we should avoid the inevitable errors incident to | the kind we have ever met with. The selections from “ Thomas a Ken . 
the best translations by acquiring the original languages in which they | are particularly good. empiy” 
were written. Nothing is more easy. All that any one has to do is to | 





The Rey. T. L. Montefiore deserves well of all clerical stude 





master Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Arabic, and then “ many questions, POW | (arpchosis Evangelica,® though only the first part, which Nts for bi, 
considered as debatable, would be found capable of a satisfactory solution. | Gospel of St. M: atthe »w, has as yet issued an th oe — to the 
T nti ra few: ‘9 aptism: venerati » true meani i e press. " 

To mention only a few: Baptism, baptismal regeneration, the true meaning information conveyed in this dil-enesa® eatethiens CTitig 


. ’ a s ‘ any > quiring an ace is intere 
of the wor hurch, the wine question, and many others requiring an accu- we . Stin, 
t i¢ , the w 1 ’ . 1 ' | even general reade ars, but can only be fully apprec iated by those whe ? 


rate and critical knowledge of the Scriptures, would be set at rest.” Besides | looking forward to s strict examination in theolorical oc Re he 
all this, missionaries and teachers would preach to the Western Church in | thus noticed a work that is caleulated Heng ep Lip. Hay; 
Latin, to the Eastern in Greek, to the Jews in Hebrew, and to Mahomedans, seettinen auctions Giah tn yes one ect = et ny We may no, 
Turks, Tartars, and Pagans in general (including, we presume, Hindoos, Savilet has i hala a Bun tev. Bourchier Weep 
Chinese, Fejee Islanders, &c. &c.) in Arabic. The so-called learned languages : neon, 
would thus become a bond of union between different classes and nations, question the literal inspiration and interpretation of Holy W 
“by means of which they could maintain spiritual intercourse, however far | Jie to indicate the tine of ame ol shotel ~ this ae a 
apart from each other. state that he places the creation of man about 4100 years x. a 
Families that keep up the wholesome practice of family worship are 
greatly indebted to Mr. ¢ Clabont for his excellent compil: ation of prayers, 


* The Last Missing Link; or, or, Should “all the Laity, Men, Women, and Children, 
everywhere Learn to Read the Scriptures in the Original Languages? Cambridge: T. 


Dr. Dar : 
. P > win, 
*Essayists and Reviewers,” and all men of thought and Scie o 





merely ty 


" “ “ . . + and im 
citly believes in the allegorical history of the confusion of riers in E 
: . 


land of Shinar. It is a book worthy of the pre-scientific era. 











* Catechesis Evangelica; being Questions and Answers based on the “ Te. tus Ree 
Ma 





Dixon : Part l. St. Matthee By Thomas Law Montetiore, M.A. Longman and Co 

t Praise, Precept, and Prayer: a Book of Family Worship. By J. M. Clabon.| t Revelation and Science. By the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, M.A Lo 
Rivingtons. ' and Co. ngman 
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Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, oe paling Raptor : kA be SON, Sedeteed. B + oy es Sydney, Metbourne Pr laide, King George's Sound, Swan Biver 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be room Furniture Manuiacture's, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W | Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY 


z in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and Serew- 





“THE ONLY GOOD S3AUCI < 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- TNRIVALLED LOCK STITCH ste ee Passages cogng 1, baggage shipped, insu ances effected 
evster, Mes CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Loadoa, &c. & nd t ws . a : wr latest days of regi 

Grocers and Ollmen universally. Teo sede SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER | 5.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Cireus, W.; 150, Leadenha 





Kegent-street 


treet, EC 









































<3 an 7 hh ——— . and WILSON Manutacturing Company, With recent improves | nn po te WAGHURN, 
D! x - FO m D 5 Pl K b Pht ) er fect SEWING Macuiné which will Gather, Fr stoma 
A perfec’ + Ma w V jather, He el coumnmseme cea — 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years empha- | Pa Stitch with t “ rapidity ona pont er igularity, and r ’ Tt 
a ’rolessio ‘ tiversally aE i, oF gree y and pertect regularity, 5 | ‘r >aRr . 
ae tp ee or sac with great rapliley and pertoct oguioriy. 224.5! QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
ss Be nv ‘ es et * . of © | compact, ar Lok gant in design, not liable to » get out of order, aud COMPANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
, m, Weartbura, Headache, Gout, and Indigesti a, and asa Mild | i. gy asily understood that a child may work it, and it is alike LETTERS of CREDIT — MILLS teow a rr Port 
5 epee te aces ge may gr ye tone ssmpptae Mi * and | suitable for the Family and Manatacturer | Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina, Approved drafts negotiated 
ne ote MEME ankle tia" hens ™ id uniform |” Orvicks AND SALE ROOMS, 139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, | and sent for collection. ” Every description of Banking busines i 
Strength, only by D tL and Co., 2 ew | W. Instructions gratis to every purchaser 5 eae ieteael coe ikeiatin 3 h Wales and - om 
— mj; and sold by all respectable Chemista through Hus nha pe sapectus, with testimonials, gratis and post free. | nin Petr soneraes 3 the Comba wat 
world. , “7 Lunutacturers of FOOT’s PATENT UMBRELLA STAND A taste | WILLIAM PURDY Manager. 
1 L ENFLEL D P ATENT ST ARC H, | tut ot 1 isaemes urity against the loss of an Umbrella. London éi Gil teen et 
. | used in the Royal Laundry.—The celtin are respectfully | VEL OF MECHANIL 
iaiormed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Roya > | — _—" —_ ree 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although st EVOLY ING SHOP f Ri INT —T he | ACK IDEN rs ARE t NAVOIDAL LE! 
very one shouk nerefore Pro agains r 





s| ) only Revolving a Front in the world may be n | 
lat E. MOSES an¢ h Establishment, NEW OXFORD | F SHE RAILWAY PASSE NGERS 


: n 
STRELT, corn rot HARI ‘sth b&T ASSURANCE COMPANY 


and other Powder Starches, she 1 
to the GLENFIELD, which ts 


has tried Wheaten, 
found none of them equa 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 





















































| 
‘i ‘ ; . ite 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, the po Ree orp drag y News thus notices this great novelty in } Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, Assuring against 
be sure oa you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. | ‘It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- | CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS DEATH 
ITHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and Loudoun drangular 4 glass window, with elegant intercolumniations. | *. hoes iy nt of secures =e case ¢ a ~— 
| . he pavement in front is imlaid with encaustic tiles, and the tw yy ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance tot — 
OLL OWAY’S PILLS andOINTMENT. | icc? Sre fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doub ng while laid up by Injury. 

—CONSTANT CHANGES.—The present sudden variations | tinues the qu ‘ ipply for Forms of Propos wy tion, to the Pi 
of temperature are Most trying to the skin, lungs, and nervous | such it may VINCIAL AGENTS, the Dk OKING ‘ LEK Ks at the K ag? ay Sta 
system. Hence the prevalence ot pimples, b otches, boils, erysi- | passes the » whe splendid | TIONS, or to the Head ('flice, G4, CoRNMULL Lommx - 10 
pelas, sore throat, bronchitis, and other chest complaints. Lol- | eftect meuts are peculiarly rich £102,817 have been paid by tl upany as Ct Pes ‘Sat 
loway’s excellent remedies are fortunately formed to coy and tancitu mious mechanical con- | for 56 tatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of perso’ In, NEY 
cessfully with each and all of these malwtlic His med #| trivance « yed by mere descmption, The SULE COMPANY privik issue kt "AU ty aM x UR 1 
eg: adually insinuate themselves throuzhout the body, whence they | aud must be $s tar as the spectator can | INSURANCE Ti s sti 2u., or 3d., at all Pub 
silently expel all impurities, and where they stop all irregularities ve, the window seems to realize the conception of perpetual | CIPAL STALLIONS - 

They root out what is wrong, and strengthen what is right and hurrying ¢ © contemplate it. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament ed 
wherevy the whole constitution is invigorated. Scorbutic erup- / WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secre 
tions, scrofula, diseased giands, ol | wounds and bad legs sova | F Bb ‘ke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 64, Cornhill, E.C, 
assume a healthy appearance when treated with Holioway's ‘ ters. Ho ysiers, Boot and shve Makers, and General - a 
he + gma than which nothing can be more innocent or more ters, Tr DP TT ? } 

= . . om os don Houses: V A it ERLOO LII E ASSL RANCE 

< | y Establishment, COMPANY 
\ RH HOW ARD, “SURGEON DENTIST, | 154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 53, 54, 8, 86, 87, 89, and 89, Aldgate. This Company offers the security of « CAPITAL £400,008 
5 52, Fleet street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- | Oxford-street Branch he last Bonus was in 135%, the next Valuation be in 1668 
SCKALPTION OF IFICLAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 506, 507, 508, New Oxfor reet; 1, 2,3, Hart-street. Claims within the days ot grace paid by this Company 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth. Tottenham -« -read Branch, j Immediate aud Deterred Aunuities ar a) Endow s 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer , 137, 138, lotteuham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. New Premitat lycomet for the Year 1861, £9,173 12s ily 
they will never change colour or deeay, and will be found superior Country Establishments, ue tuted against ACCIDENTS vi SKASE total 
to any teeth before used. This method does not require the extrac- Sheffield aud Bractoid, Yorkshire. dusabling th © Assurer a smal) extra premium 
tion of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- SPECIAL NOTICE i . up Poheies gr after Five Annual Payments 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guarai d to resiore articulauion The establishments will be closed on Tuesday and Wednesday ie f Credit I's i System for five years 
and mastication, Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- | the 1th and 16th iust, and reopemed on Thursday woruing as one ou application to the OFFICE, 455, Stra london, 
| HOS. G. WALLIAMS, Jun, Manage 


t cation, 52, Fleet-street.—At home trow 10 till 5 usual 
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HE COMM ERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
curer OFFIC et RNHILL 

RECTORS 


DI 
PEEK, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 


HENRY WM 

HENKY TROWEK, Es 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq. | J 

o a — Esq 

v 
tty Grits Esq 

1 Hanson, FE 
oenaerick Wm. He aria, Esq. 
Smith — ym, Esq. 
David Ha 
Dorit iii Hic ks, “bea 


, Vick CHAIRMAN 
John Me ngs n, Esq 








MANAGER—Heary Thomsor 
BaNKEES—The London and County Bank 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
This Company is UNFETTERED by any COMBINATION with other | 
— scale of premiums adopted for MERCHANDISE and GENERAL 
ae 


cnEss is based on the PRINCIVLE of CLASSIFICATION—the 
s 
= being in PROPORTION & the CHAR ACTER of the RISK 


onnres ALS RECEIVED for the PROTECTION of all DESCRIVTIONS 
PERTY 
Pao sk PROFITS on Goods may be insured by those who ope- 





ay of * promp 
LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberality, and despatch 

rms of proposal and every -Y-gpaemmeaes will be given at the 
vl « 


cai! vice Corubill, London, Et Ry GHIXS, Secretary. 
> aaa Bi Ana a 
NLERIC AL, ME DIC AL and GENE R AL 
IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13, ST. aaa SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W 





ESTABLISHED 1324.—Empowered hy Special Act of Parliament. 





BONUS MEETING, 1862 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 2nd January 
last, for the declaration of the SkeVENTH Be ONUS, showed, 
In evidence of the progress e Soctety | 
that during the quinquenuial period whic ht terminated on the 30th 
uve, 1861, 


Rew Assurances fora total sum of €8,496,390 had been | 
efecto’, being an increase of £62,215 on those of the previous five | 


years; that 
The Income bad increased from £166,800 (> £195,400 
per aunam that zs = | 
arance Fund had risen from £1,154.276 to 


£1,482,108; and thata 
Reversionar 


y addition to the Pol of £295,077 was | 


icies 





then made, as against £2 +2479 at the prior division, | 
n tlustration of the results of the Derision, | 
that the Reversionary addition above named averaged 48 percent., | 
or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per cent, on the 
Premiams paid in the five years; aud that th | 
Cash Bonus averaged 2% per cent.on the like Premiums, 
being amongst the largest ever « " by a off | 
The Report explained at length the p the investments. | 
and the bases of the calculations, t results of which, as above | 
shown, are eminently favourable. | 
| 
The following are among the distinctive features of the Society | 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On ~ jivies for the wh half of 





the Annual Premiums during the fest a+ > yeu emain op 
credit, amd may eithe  eontiun as a debt the icy, or be paid 
off at any time. 

Poticigs FoR TenMs OF YEARS may be effected at rates pecu- 


liarly favourable to Assurers 
Ivvalip Lives may be assu 
the mereased risk 
PRoMPT SETTLEMENT OF C1 
after proof of death, 


«1 at Premiums proportioned te 


AiMS.—Claims paid thurty lays | 


THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SuBETs are at all times open to 
he inspection of the Assured, or persons j sing to assure. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, t Report a mentioned 
and a detailed account of the proceedin Bo nus M eting, 


can be obtained from any of the Society's oe of 





eee COREE, Aoeuans » SECRETARY 
13, St. James's Square, London, 8.7 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF I'RKOFITS w take pla in January, 
1367, and persons who effect New Policies before the end ne 
net, will be entitled at that Division to one year's a nal share 





profits over later Assurers. 


ESTALI “Al D 1838. 


LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 








ENDOWMENT LIFE uO ANCE COMPANY 
5 te Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
Loudon 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras. Bombay, Agra, an] Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
The accumulated assets exc ; ° £650 000 
Ihe subscribed capital - 00,000 
Lhe annual income from lite t im xceeds wees cee 200,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid t siman'!s about .., 1,000,000 
‘The new business is progressing at the rate of above £25,000 





per annem 


The Company transacts the following description of business 





Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upou Insurers great facilities and advan- 


tages, coupled with pertect security | 
Special and peculiar features have been 1, in order to ren 














der the Company's Polic ies additionally we © as securities, and | 
to offer to the insured means whereby tl Policies may be saved 
trom forfeiture, | 
Prospectuses, forms of posals for Assurances, and every | 
. on application to any of the Society's 
7, Wateri place, London 1, 8. 
te whom applications for agencies t ef re- | 
seuted may be addressed FR ANK E ASUM, Seavetany | 
aa etcenans - | 
Now ready, No. I 
T a4 > ‘ »fTT 
\ UDIP'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
4 A Monthly Regis.er of Current Literature | 
fhe Linkany CixevLan is intended for distribution 
“mong the Subscribers to Mudie’s Library, and all 
Literary Institutions and Book Clubs throughout the 


kingdom 

Net (Twenty-fc ur pages, Quarto) will appear Early | 

in Ma | 

Guaranteed Circulati Twenty Thousand, | 

A few first-class Litera Advertisements will be re- | 
ceived not later than April 21st 

CilaRtes Eowanp Mevir. N¢ 


w Oxford-street, London 


line Just publish 1, price ¢ the 
NAtionaL REVIEW. No. XXVILL. 
~ 
CONTENTS 
I. Gentz’s Diary of the Austrian W 
Il, National Loans: Mr. Chase's Fir 
~ Music and the Lyric Dr 


rin 1809 
t Budget 
ina 
Horeh'e Lectures on the Eng 

é Grenvilles: a Chapter « Olitical History 
VI. The Morality of Politi ME Economy F 
Why are Women Redundant? 





1 Language. 





a The Court of Charles I of Spain 
- wa American War. 
ve Ig ir eof XN 
MI noran fan 





Quarter Suitable for Reading- 


Societies, 





CuiarMan and Haut, 193, Picca lilly. 


‘|RECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 


AGNES OF 


SORRENTO 


OR, 


THE MARTYRDOM 
By Mrs. 


London: SMITH, 


te EDINBU RGH 
CCXXXI\ 


“REVIEW, 


No | 
Will be published on W EDNESDAY 
NEXT. 
CONTENTS | 
1. Jesse's Memoirs of Richard II 
Il. Centralisation 


Guessard’s Cariovingian Romances 
Recent Researches on Buddhism 


Ii, 
I\ 
V. Modern Domestic Service 


VI. Mommsen’s Roman History | 
VII. Cotton Culture in India } 
VILL Alison's Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C 

Stewart | 

IX. Public Monuments 


X. David Gray 
XL. Clerical Subscription 


London: Loneman & Co; BLAck 


¥ he: QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXXIL, will be published on WEDNESDAY 


NEXT 


Edinburgh: A. & C 


CONTENTS 


I. Dorset. 
Il. Hymnology ji 
ll. Turkey—its State and Prospects. 


V. Training of the Clergy 

V. Thornbury’s Life of Turner, R.A 
Vi. The Eastern Ar 
VIL. The Later Ye 
rhe Merrimac 





Lipelago 
Pitt, | 
and the Monitor 


irs of 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Price ls. Monthly 
A NEW STORY IN THE NEW VOLUME O} 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXI. of Macmillan’s Magazine for May 
birst Number of Volume VL, will ¢ 
beginning of a New Story 


‘VINCENZ0, OR SUNKEN ROCKS.” 


being the 
yutain the 





By Doctor JOHN RUFFINI, Author of * Dr, Antonio,” | 
Lorenzo Benoni,” &e. & | 
‘WASHINGTON DURING THE WAR; THE HOUSES 


OF CONGRESS; PRESIDENT 
OTHER POLITI 
By OUR SpeciaL Court 


Also the 


AL CELEBRITIES. 
NT IN AMERICA. 


” 


POND 


LINCOLN AND | 
| 


Continuation of RAVENSHOE,” 
KINGSLEY. 

ondon 

and a 


by HENRY 


nd Cambridg lo be 
tall Railway Stat 


MacMILLAN and Co., I 
had of all Be 


THE NEW NUVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. | 


woksellers ons 






SC. HALL. 2¥ | 
“A truly delightful novel.” —Obserr 
SATURDAY STERNE. By J. E 
READE, 3 vols. 
THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 
novel. The tone of whok ry is 
| very aan al, and the writing excell es _aoumnines } 


OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of 
* High Church,” and * No Church,” & 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols., with illustrations, 21s 








OF SAVONAROLA. 


BEECHER STOWE, Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
*.° This Edition 
ELDER 


is ¢ ‘opyright. 


and Co., 65, Cornhill 








MR, BEN TLE Y’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


VoL I. of 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH- 
INGTON IRVING (Geoffrey Crayon), Author of 
* Bracebric Hall,” * The Sketch-Book,” “ Tales 
of a Traveller,” &c. &c. 
Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in 
this work, which will be published in England in ad- 
vance 





SIRENIA; Recollections 
Existence 10s. 6d, 

* This is a very remarkable book both for the vigour 
of its conception, and the great dramatic power with 
which it is worked out. Considered as a romance, the 
wldness of its machinery almost transcends that of 
Sir E. Lytton's * Strange Story.’”—Saturday Review. 


or, of a Past 


Post 8vo 





New Novel by the Author of 
in 3 vols., entitlh 
CHANNING S&S. 
(On Monday 


The 


THE 


* East Lynne,” 


The Two Conclading Volumes of 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF LORD AUCKLAND, — Edited by the LORD 
BISHOP of BATU and WELLE 
We have touched only on a few out of the many 
subjects treated in these volumes, but the full measure 
will be warrant of the fairness of our sampk Itisa 


measure running over, with room for the Irish Re- 
bellion, epigrams, and smart sayings from George 
Kose, and short illustrations of life as it then was, the 
vices, virtues, wisdom, folly, sorrows, and triumphs, 
the fears and the exultation of our English Common- 


wealth in particular, from the throne tw the homes of 


the peuple.” —Athenwum, 


A FOURTH EDITION of MR. SPENCE’S 


AMERICAN UNION, thoroughly revised 


THE HISTORY OF ROME from the 
EARLIEST TIME to the PERIOD of its DECLINE. 


By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated with 
the Author's Sanction, and Additions by the Rey 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON, with a Military Map of 
Italy, and with an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. 
Vols. L. and IL, crown 8vo, 18s 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS and HU- 


MOURISTS. By JOIN TIMBS, F.S.A Including 
Swift — Steel Sheridan — Porson Foot Gold- 
smith —The Two Colmans — Key. Sydney Smith - 

Theodore Hook In Two handsome vols., with 


Portraits, 18s 


The cream of a dozen interesting bi iphies.”"— 
» uf da Review, 
Executed in Mr. Timbs's best manner.” —Daily News 


A FOU RTH EDITION of EAST LYNNE. 


In 3 vols ty Mrs. H. WOOD. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street 
Ordinary to Her Majesty 


Publisher in 








By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX | Just pul lish 1, post &vo, cloth, price 5s. (also, an 
‘This is not only a highly amusing, but a very J d ; ‘ - in - Pp. SVO large type, with Colonial Direc- 
instructive work. It must take its place in the librar ey, Se ee oe : . 
of every English Gentleman Sporting Review, TUMBER ONE; or, The Way of the 
Hurst and Biacxert, 15, Great Marlborough-street A World. By FRANK FOSTER 
- London: Simrxrs, Marsa, and Co 
On April 17, in 2 vols. Svo, with I Stationers’ Hall-court 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, neeaae. 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, London ’ Price 
Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By | 7 YHE HIGHW AYS BILL OF 1862 By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. | W. FREELAND, MP 
Also, on April 15, in 1 vol. 8¥v : ant ry the sane, price Is., 
THECHURCH AND THECHURCHES: A LECTURE ON LITERARY IM- 
* | POSTURES 
or, The Papacy and the Temporal Power. By Dr London: P. 8S. Ki 4, Parliament-street; Dore, 
DOLLINGER, Translated, with the Author's per- | Charing-cross. Chichester: Kx1eur and PULLINGER 
mission, by WILLIAM BERNARD MacCABl . oss: cae il 
This volume is the most important contribution to Just published, price Is 
the Roman question, and will long remain the greatest _ > TPT 
authority upon it.” —Atheneum Kk PHRAIM MOSELY on the TEETH, 
nul the best Means of Supplyiog their Deficiencies, treats 
Huxst and Brackett, 15, Great Marlborough-street u the Natural History of the Mouth avd Teeth, and on Artificial 
Leet I eaplame his patent of 1852, and the great value of 
- I a rubber fixatures for Gams and Palates sustained by Auno- 
TINHE RAMBLER.—On and after the Ist | spheric 3 ‘ Ihe recent improvement he has made is also 
¢ , : > law” ax fll satal : learly explained, of the base application of the newly-discovered 
of July next The Rambler” will be doubled in | 4 gritcro-Vuleanite. 
size, and will appear QuARTERLY instead of every two | Chapter L—The Virtues and Vices of Teeth 
months. The price of each number will! be Six Shillings . 11 —Mechanism of the Mouth. 
It is requested that Advertisements and Books for i se aed. the Teeth: their Structure and De- 
review may be sent to the care of the publisher TV.—Views of the Ancients in relation to Teeth 
Witiiams and NorGate, 14, Tenrietta-street, Covent- V —* aed Sevention of Constehom ey a Ar 
garden, Loudon; aud 20, South Frederick-street, Ldin- Published by KopeRt HAKDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, and by the 
burgh. Autbor, ¥, Grosvenor-street, Grosvener-square, W 
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NEW wae BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ARREST 
F THE FIVE MEMBERS.” 


To be ees... in November, in 2 vols. post 8vo, uni- 
form with “The Arrest of the Five Members,” with 
Two Portraits, from Original Paintings at Port Eliot, 

HE LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT: 
REWRITTEN. | 
London: Loyeman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. | 


FAULTS AND ITS DEFAULTS. 


University of Glasgow. 
London : 


LAYS of 


original 


MACAULAY’S 
With Illustrations, 
by G. Scnakr, engraved on 


| 
| 
| 
| ORD 
ANCIENT ROME. 
/ and from the antique, 
| Wood by S. WILLIAMs. 
An Edition of Lord Macavutay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, with Jory and the Armada, in 1émo, with Vig- | q 
cloth; or 10s. 6d. in morocco by 


nette, price 4s. 6d. 


Hayday. 
London : 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMan, and Ropers, 


First t and Second Series, 2 vols. feap. Svo, 
price 10s., cloth, 


YRA GERMANICA. 


First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals | 7 
of the Christian Year, New Edition, price 5s.; Second 
Series, the Christian Life, Fourth Edition, price 5s. 

An Fdition of the First Series of LYRA GER- 
MANICA, with about 225 Iilustrations from Original 


in feap. 4to, price 21s. 
HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA, 18mo, Is. 
London: LonemMaN, GREEN, LonGMan, and Roperts. Ps 
KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, price One Shilling, 
HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOW- 
LEDGE: comprising several hundred Questions 
and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the 
capacity of the Youthful Mind. By a MOTHER. 
In the same Series, price ls. each, Stepping-Stones to 
KNOWLEDGE, Srconp | MUSIC, Is. 
Series, Is. ENGLISH HISTORY, Is. 
BIOGRAPHY, Is. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is, 
GEOGRAPHY, Is. | FRENCH CON VERSA- 
ROMAN HISTORY, Is. TION and PRONUNCLA- 
GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. } TION, Is. 
FRENCH HISTORY, Is. | ANIMALandVEGETABLE 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, Is. | PHYSIOLOGY, Is 
ASTRONOMY, Is. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS, 2 Parts, Is. each. 
London: Lonewan, Green, Loncman, and Ronerts. 








NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post Sv 
HE COTTON LO RD. 
HERBERT GLYN. 
Suirn, Erper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ee | 





By 
. 
| 








Just ready, with Map, post Svo, price 5s. cloth, | 

NEW ZEALAND and the WAR. | By 

WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq., formerly Attorne y- | 

General for New Zealand, Author of “New Zealand | 

and its Colonization.” | 
Sarrn, Ecper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 16s., cloth, 


OES : an Account of its Culture in 
the Bombay Presidency. i 


Prepared from Go- 
bn . Records and other authentic sources, in 
accordance with a Resolution of the Government of 
India. By WALTER CASSELS. 

Surru, Ecper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


: Nearly ready, ‘illustrated with 16C ploure d and Tinted 
| Lithographs, and 3 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
FAR 


IFE in the FORESTS of the 
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